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NOTICES :—All communications relating to editorial matter 
should be addressed to the Editor, who will be pleased to consider 
articles or contributions dealing with modern chemical develop- 
ments or suggestions bearing upon the advancement of the chemical 
industry in this country. Communications relating to advertise- 
ments or general matters should be addressed to the Manager. 

The prepaid subscription to THE CHEMICAL AGE is 2ls. per 
annum for the United Kingdom, and 26s. abroad. Cheques, 
Money Orders, and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
Benn Brothers, Ltd. 

Benn Brothers, Ltd., proprietors of THE CHEMICAL AGE, have 
for some years past adopted the five-day week, and the editorial 
and general offices (Bouverie House, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4), are closed on Saturdays. 


Telegrams: ‘ Allangas, Fleet, London.” Telephone: City 0244 





South American Markets 

THE opening of the British Trade Exhibition at 
Buenos Aires by the Prince of Wales on Saturday 
should prove one of the best advertisements that 
British products have ever had in the vast markets of 
South America. It is satisfactory to note, from the 
list of exhibitors published in this issue, that British 
chemical firms are directly represented toa considerable 
extent, and their enterprise is warmly to be commended 
both in their own interests and in those of British trade 
generally. We hope in due course to publish from Mr. 
John Benn, who is representing THE CHEMICAL AGE 
and the other journals of Benn Brothers, Ltd., out 
there, and will return on the same steamship as the 
Prince, some personal impressions of the South 
American markets and the possibilities of new trade 
that they represent. 

Mr. Benn, we have just learned by cable, made a 
special journey of sixty miles from Tocopilla through 
barren desert to the Chilean nitrate fields at Maria 
Elma, being the first British journalist to pay a personal 
visit to this property, which was opened in 1927. The 
desert region is 4,000 feet above the sea, and extends 
inland to the foot of the Andes, not a trace of vegetation 
being found in hundreds of square miles. At Maria 
Elma experiments are being made with the new 
Guggenheim process, by which it is hoped greatly to 
reduce production costs. Nitrate is, of course, the 


great national industry of Chile, and in order to 
strengthen its position the Chilean Government has 
recently approved a project to consolidate all the 
nitrate interests in one company. In this way it is 
hoped to maintain the industry against the competition 
of the synthetic nitrate plants in Europe and other 
parts of the world. We shall look forward to receiving 
from Mr. Benn some interesting notes on the nitrate 
situation based upon his personal visits and investiga- 
tions. 





Overseas Chemical Trade 
WHATEVER improvement may have occurred in the 
general trade of the country, it has not yet been 
reflected in the Board of Trade returns of overseas 
chemical trade. The figures for February, reproduced 
in this issue, indicate another serious decline in 
chemical exports and a smaller falling off in chemical 
imports. Chemical exports are £813,106 lower than 
they were in February of last year, chemical imports 
are {£121,009 lower, and chemical re-exports are 
£7,722 lower. It would be useless trying to disguise 
the seriousness of these totals, which are clearly due 
to the general depression of trade throughout the 
world. It is only when world trade begins to revive 
that the chemical industry, which is essentially the 
feeder of other industries, can be expected to exhibit 
a corresponding improvement. 

The decline in chemical imports, in itself in some 
Ways an advantage, is spread fairly evenly over the 
whole range of products. The export figures, on the 
other hand, reveal some striking changes. One of the 
first sections to meet the eye is ammonium sulphate, 
which has undergone very rapid expansion in the last 
few years. As compared with February of 1930, 
exports have declined from £450,450 to £149,340. 
Spain and the Canaries, one of our best markets, took 
£61,948 worth of sulphate last month, but, considerable 
as this figure is, it looks small compared with £149,853 
a year ago. To the Dutch East Indies, which took 
£48,704 worth of sulphate from us in February ot 
1930, we exported none last month. The important 
Japanese market, again, has for the moment almost 
disappeared. Last month Japan only bought £3,335 
worth of sulphate from this country ; a year ago the 
figure was £98,334. Miscellaneous exports to other 
countries are also down from £92,738 to £51,905, and 
the exports to China have declined from £48,577 to 
£27,104. The Far Eastern market has for a long time 
been one of the best ; how far the decline is due, if at 
all, to the establishment of local synthetic nitrogen 
works, one cannot at present say, but obviously, if it 
is caused by competitive local production, then there 
is less chance of recovery. 

Another important heavy chemical section in which 
a marked decline is recorded is that of coal tar pro- 
ducts. There the decline is from £137,516 to £22,586, 
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and it applies to benzol and toluol, crude carbolic 
acid, cresylic acid, naphtha, naphthalene, and tar and 
creosote oils. The last item, indeed, is the most 
serious in the list, the export figure having fallen from 
£90,506 to £5,770. Usually, painters’ colours and 
materials have proved one of the most stable sections, 
but the February figures disclose a decline from 
£301,562 to £185,063. The one bright spot in the 
February returns is supplied by the dyestuffs industry, 
where there is a notable advance in the export trade. 
In coal tar dyestuffs exports there is an increase over 
February of last year in quantities from 8,780 cwt. to 
10,307 cwt., and in value from £65,195 to £83,357—in 
the circumstances a very satisfactory position. 
Although such a situation as that disclosed by the 
February Board of Trade returns is naturally.a matter 
for some anxiety, the chemical industry is keeping its 
nerve remarkably well. It is recognised that so long 
as trade generally is depressed, the chemical industry 
must feel the reaction. On the other hand, it is just as 
fully realised that other industries are dependent for 
their essential supplies on the chemical industry, 
and chemical firms are quietly holding on until the 
inevitable change for the better takes place. 





Economy Campaign 

THE Friends of Economy are not letting the grass grow 
under their feet. It would have been fatally easy to 
have been lulled into a false sense of security by the 
innouncement that a new body resembling the Geddes 
Axe Committee was in process of formation. It takes 
weeks to get together an official Committee, months to 
secure its Report, and years to show any actual result. 
The Friends of Economy regard the growth of public 
expenditure with its corollary of taxation up to the 
breaking point as a problem of such urgency as to brook 
no postponement. Impressive meetings have recently 
been held in Manchester, Hull and Sheffield, at which 
the speakers have included Sir John Simon, Lord 
Colwyn, Sir Ernest Benn and others. The demand for 
a fearless approach to the subject of public retrench- 
ment will be heard in the next few weeks in other great 
industrial centres such as Northampton, Birmingham 
and Liverpool, and, when the time comes for the Budget 
to be introduced, all parts of the country will be in a 
position to judge the financial statement by the new 
standard of national economy expounded in the last few 
weeks. It cannot be too often repeated that economy 
is not the same thing as parsimony. The best econo- 
mist, whether in the Government or in his own home, 
is not the miser nor the man who in panic stops spending 
altogether, but he who gets full value for his money 
and does not hesitate to take a good risk to increase 
his private capital or the trade of the country. 





The Offer to Alizarine Shareholders 
It is no surprise to learn that the offer to purchase the 
shares of the British Alizarine Co., which had been 
vaguely mentioned, comes from Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. Suggestions of the likelihood of 
such an arrangement have been heard for quite a long 
time past, for the acquisition of the alizarine works, 
producing as they do what is essential to the textile 
industry, would be a valuable addition to the dyestuffs 


organisation of Imperial Chemical Industries. Quite 
apart from any financial considerations, the linking up 
to the alizarine works with the British dyestuffs 
organisation would have obvious advantages, from 
which both parties would benefit. Had such an offer 
been made before the present trade depression set in and 
the I.C.I. ordinary shares were as high as 45s., it would 
have been eagerly accepted ; in the present circum- 
stances, the terms have had to be accommodated to the 
changed conditions, but even so they will probably be 
quite acceptable to the 75 per cent. of the shareholders 
who have to signify their approval. Under the terms 
of the I.C.I. offer, Alizarine Co. shareholders will receive 
nineteen 7 per cent. I.C.I. preference shares for each 
40 fully paid ordinary Alizarine shares ({1) and twelve 
I.C.I. preference shares for each 40 fully partly paid 
shares (15s.). 

The annual meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., which will be held on Tuesday next, will no doubt 
be very largely attended. Sir Harry McGowan, who 
has succeeded Lord Melchett in the chair, will meet 
the shareholders in that capacity for the first time, and 
his speech in moving the adoption of the accounts 
will be awaited with unusual interest. In a period of 
quite abnormal depression, the net profits still amount 
to nearly 4} millions sterling, which enables a 6 per 
cent. dividend to be paid on the ordinary shares, and 
although no allocation has been made to general 
reserve, the sum carried forward is £303,557 higher than 
last year. 





Books Received 
UNTERSUCHUNGSMETHODEN. By Dr. 
RM. 08. 

By Dr. Erich 


CHEMISCHE-TECHNISCHE 
Ernst Berl. Berlin: Julius Springer. Pp. 1260 
A LABORATORY MANUAL OF ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


Miller. Translated by H. J. T. Ellingham. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 364. 15s. 

THE TERPENES. Vol. I By J. L. Simonsen. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 420. 25s. 


RING CLOSURE IN THE CYCLOBUTANE SERIES. 
Illinois: Urbana. Pp. ro. 


A New METHOD ot 
By Tsi Yu Kao 





The Calendar 





Mar 
23 | Society of Chemical Industry (York- | University, Leeds. 
shire Section): Annual General 
Meeting. A Discussion on the Ac- 


tivities of the Society opened by 
H. J. Pooley. 

23 | Institute of Fuel : “‘ Some Suggestions 
for Increasing the Sale and Use of 
Coal.’’ R.A. Burrows. 7.30p.m. 


Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, Vic- 
toria Embankment, 
London. 

Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London 


24 | Institution of Chemical Engineers : 
‘* The Concentration of Phosphoric 
Acid Solutions by Means of the 
Submerged Flame.’’ C. Feather- 


stone Hammond. 8 p.m 

25 | Institute of Chemistry (Belfast Sec- | Royal Belfast Aca- 
tion) : ‘‘ The Absorption of Gases demical Institu- 
in Electrical Discharge Tubes.” tion. 


R.T. Shepherd. 7.30 p.m. 
26 |Chemical Society: Anniversary Din- 





Hotel Victoria, North- 


ner. 7 p.m. = umberland Avenue, 
London. 
26 | Optical Society. 5.30 p.m Imperial College of 
Science, London. 
27 | Institute of Fuel : “‘ The Power Con- | Technical College, 


sumption of Boiler House Auxili- Derby. 
aries.”’ P. H. N. Ulander. 

27 | West Cumberland Society of Chemists 
and Engineers: Annual Meeting. 
7 p.m. 

27 | Oiland Colour Chemists’ Association : 
Annual Dinner. 7 p.m. 


Workington. 





Connaught Rooms. 
Kingsway, London, 
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Researches on Low Temperature Tars 
By Professor G. T. Morgan 


We publish below the substance of a lecture delivered in the Department of Fuel Technology (University of Sheffield) on Monday, 
arch 16, by Professor G. T. Morgan, O.B.E., F.R.S., Divector of Chemical Research, Department of Scientific and Industrial 


Research. 
by Dr.D. D. Pratt and Mr. A.E. J. Pettet. 


WHEN applied to low temperature tars prepared under 
industrial conditions the solvent method of extraction (out- 
lined in THE CHEMICAL AGE, May 10, 1928, page 454) leads to 
a general separation of the tar constituents into two main 
categories of crystalloids and resinoids. 


Crystalloids of Tar 

Phenols.—The alkali soluble portion of low temperature tar 
has been divided into true phenols and substances soluble in 
alkaline phenoxide solutions. The true phenols contain both 
crystalloid and resinous constituents which are separable by 
the use of organic solvents into (i) crystallisable phenols, 
ii) viscid higher phenols, and (iii) resinols (see below). From 
the first of these three groups the following have been iso- 
lated :—phenol, the three cresols and five of the six xylenols. 

Bases.—The basic constituents of low temperature tar have 


been divided similarly into three groups :—(i) the more 
volatile bases boiling below 100°/2 m.m. pressure, (ii) viscid 
bases boiling above 100°/2 m.m. pressure, (ili) resinamines 


(see below). Among the volatile bases the following have 
been identified :—aniline, pyridine, x-picoline, 2: 4- and 
2: 6-dimethylpyridines (lutidines), 2: 4: 6-trimethylpyridine 
collidine), quinoline and quinaldine. 

Neutral Oils —The neutral oils of low temperature tar have 
vielded two light boiling fractions. In the more volatile 
fraction (first light oil) benzene and toluene have been identi- 
fied. The less volatile fraction (second light oil) contains 
picrate-forming aromatic hydrocarbons including naphthalene 
and $-methylnaphthalene. 

The heavy neutral oils of low temperature tar have furnished 
waxes, resins and anthracenoid hydrocarbons. This anthra- 
cene fraction has been investigated systematically and so far 
the following compounds have been recognised :—anthracene, 
&-methylanthracene, 2 : 6- and 2: 7-dimethylanthracenes and 
2:3: 6-trimethylanthracene together with a reddish golden 
hydrocarbon Cg9H,, which has certain 
common with naphthacene C,gH)p. 


Resinoids of Tar 

The substances discussed in the foregoing category under 
the headings of phenols, bases and neutral oils, are included 
among the crystalloids of tar because they are either crvystal- 
line at the ordinary temperature or can be brought into this 
condition by sufficiently intense cooling. These researches 
have, however, revealed the existence in low temperature tars 
of neutral, basic, phenolic and other acidic substances which are 
of amorphous and resinous character to which the following 
generic names have been applied :—resinenes (neutral resins), 
resinols (phenolic resins), resinamines (basic resins), and resinoic 
acids (acidic resins). 

In general these resinoids of low temperature tar are pale 
yellow to brown amorphous powders precipitated from solution 
in organic media by addition of light petroleum. These 
resinous materials have also been identified in tars from wood, 
peat, lignite and bituminous coal (carbonised at low and high 
temperatures). 


characteristics in 


Aqueous Liquors from Low Temperature Tar 
The solvent method has been extended to the aqueous 
liquors obtained during low temperature carbonisation with 
the result that acids of the aliphatic series have been recog- 
nised from formic to »-valeric acid, together with oxalic acid. 
The phenolic compounds of these aqueous liquors include 
phenol, ovtho- and _ meta-cresols, catechol, 
sohomocatechol, resorcinol and quinol. 
The resinous material of aqueous liquors includes resinoic 
acids and a new type of resin akin to polyhydric phenols to 
which the name resinolic acids is applied. 


homocatechol, 


Study of a Primary Tar 
The solvent method has recently been applied to a tar 
obtained by carbonising Dalton Main Coal at 450 
we are indebted to Professor R. V. Wheeler. 


for which 


The lecture was illustvated by an exhibit of chemical products derived from typical low temperature tars arranged 
Professov R.V. Wheeler presided and the lecture was followed by a full discussion. 


The first light oil, obtained by distillation up to 120°, was 
shown to contain benzene, toluene, meta and parva xylenes, 
unsaturated hydrocarbons with high iodine values. 

The second light oil, distilling up to 120° under 2 m.m. 
pressure, contained picrate forming aromatic hydrocarbons. 
Naphthalene was isolated from this fraction, the amount 
being o-15 per cent. of the dry tar. 8-Methylnaphthalene 
was also identified, and other crystalline aromatic hydro- 
carbons were present. 

After the picric acid treatment the residual second light oil 
was shaken with a strong hydrochloric, acid solution of ferric 
chloride. A viscous ferrichloride was collected which, on 
decomposition with alkali and distillation, furnished an 
oxygenated fragrant oil. 

The heavy neutral oil vielded a small amount of hydro- 
carbons of the anthracene group. 

Homologues of the pyridine series were present in this 
primary tar, but the base itself was not detected. The 
petroleum soluble phenols furnished a considerable amount 
of phenol equivalent to 0-65 per cent. of the primary tar. 
Ortho-and para-cresols were also present. 


The Aqueous Liquor of Primary Tar 

The aqueous liquor of this primary tar was acidic, any am- 
monia being combined as chloride; sulphur was present as 
sulphate and sulphite. The organic constituents of the 
liquor included carboxylic acids, chiefly acetic acid, homo- 
logues of pyridine but no pyridine, neutral oils and phenolic 
substances. These phenols represent 1-2 per cent. of the liquor. 
Phenol and catechol were the chief constituents, but o0-cresol, 
resorcinol and quinol were also identified. 


Comparative Study of Two Dalton Main Tars 

The foregoing primary tar (carbonisation temperature 450°) 
was compared with a tar obtained from H.M. Fuel Research 
Station, and produced from a similar Dalton Main coal 
carbonised at 625° in presence of steam. 

Neutval Oils.—The crystallisable portions of this oil were 
very similar, and the amounts of naphthalene were approxi- 
mately the same. The lower carbonisation led to less resinenes, 
and the wax produced was less than half that from the higher 
carbonisation. 

Bases.—tThe crystallisable bases were less evident in the 
more primary tar which contained only traces of resinamines. 

Phenols.—The lower carbonisation yielded only half as 
much phenols and resinols as was present in the tar produced 
at higher temperature. 

The amount of phenoxide soluble material (consisting 
largely of resinenes) was three times as much in the tar at 
$50° as in the product formed at 625°. Crystallisable and 
resinous acids were more plentiful in the former tar. 

The two aqueous liquors also presented certain differences. 
The one from the 450° tar was acidic and the other (625°) 
was ammoniacal. The former liquor contained more phenol 
and also a considerable amount of catechol, the latter com- 
pound was only detected in traces in the 625° liquor. 

When the total yields of phenols are considered, taking into 
account both tars and aqueous liquors, it is calculated that 
one ton of ash-free dry Dalton Main coal carbonised at 450 
would yield 11-7 kilos of phenols, whereas one ton of the same 
ash-free dry coal carbonised at 625° would furnish 21-6 kilos 
of phenols. 





Insulators for the Grid Schemes 

STEATITE AND PORCELAIN Propucts, Ltp., Stourport, have 
received an order for a further large quantity of their 
patented spring-ring ‘insulators, this time for the 257 route 
miles of 132 kV primary transmission lines which are being 
erected under the South-West England and South Wales 
section of the ‘‘ Grid’’ scheme. Spring-ring insulators are 
being used on all the English grid schemes of the Central 
Electricity Board. 
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Lakes and Pigments 


Dr. F. A Mason Discusses their Chemistry 
THE chemistry of lakes and pigments was dealt with by 
Dr. F. A. Mason, of the College of Technology, Manchester, in a 
paper read before the Manchester Section of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association on Friday, February 13, Mr. G. A 
Campbell, chairman, presiding. 

The author said that, at first sight, there might not appear 
to be a very definite connection between dyeing and textile 
printing and the chemistry of lakes and pigments, except in 
their common use of dyestuffs, but in many respects there 
was a close analogy which might be expressed as follows :— 

DYEING. 
1) Fixation of soluble basic dyes by means of 
antimony mordant, Katanol O, etc. ; 

b) Fixation of dyes by means of metalli 
Cr, Sn, etc 

Developed dyes, for example, “ ice colours,” by 
coupling of diazo components on the fibre 

d) Direct fixation of dyes (for example, direct cotton dyes) 
on a neutral substance such as cellulose. 

PaIntTs and LAKEs. 
1) Precipitation of insoluble tannin-antimony compound of 
basic dyes, et 

(b) Precipitation of mordant dyes on alumina, et 

(c) Precipitation of insoluble lake pigments 

d) Precipitation or extension of insoluble colour lake or 
pigment by a neutral substance such as blanc fixe, lithopone, 
et 

Dr. Mason stated that although there were various more or 
less obvious differences between the two sets of phenomena 
mainly of a colloidal or physical character, the resemblances 
were fundamental, and much of the information obtained in 
connection with one type of process might be expected to apply 
to the other For that reason, although the investigations 
discussed were carried out chiefly in connection with the textile 
industries, they might also be found to shed light on analogous 
problems in the realms of lakes and paints 


tannin- 
mordants—Al, 


the 


Fixation of Basic Dyes 

Dr. Mason dealt first with the fixation of basic dves by the 
tannin-antimony mordant. This first came , practical 
use about 1880, although latterly its position had been chal- 
lenged by Katanol O and similar bodies. In the tannin- 
antimony combination, they had three separate components— 
tannic acid, tartar emetic, and basic dye. As the reaction 
products were of a very colloidal nature, they had a very 
difficult problem to handle, and they had to consider the various 
permutations and combinations oft he three factors: (a 
Tannin plus antimony; (6b) tannin plus dve antimony 
plus dye 7) tannin plus antimony plus dye 

It was necessary, to begin with, to know the structures of 
the starting materials. Tartar emetic was, of course, potas- 
sium antimony] tartrate, but the potassium and tartaric acid 
radicle soon disappeared and they were left with the antimonyl 
radicle as the essential part of the molecule with which they 
were concerned. Thanks to the labours of Fischer and others, 
they now knew the tannic acid or tannin to be a complete 


into 
ad 


ester of glucose with meta digallic acid, not, however, a 
glucoside. Considering the reaction product from tannin 
and tartar emetic, Dr. Mason asked whether or not the 


antimony radicle combined with the whole tannin molecule 
The answer seemed fairly clear. When cotton was treated 
with a solution of tannin it was possible that the tannin 
molecule attached itself as a whole to the fibre, but there was 
abundant evidence that on subsequent treatment in hot 
solution the glucose was rapidly split off and they had finally 
to deal in effect, not with the original tannin but with the 
primary succession product, meta digallic acid. All the earlier 
work of Sanin and others confirmed the fact that they had to 
deal with the antimony] salt or salts of digallic acid : 

Discussing the behaviour of tannin with basic dyes, Dr 
Mason said that for this purpose Hallér and Eckhardt chose 
methylene blue as a suitable colour. It could now be said 
definitely that in the formation of methylene blue tannate 
the ratio of tannin to dye base was 2:5, corresponding to 
2 molecules of digallic acid to one of methylene blue base, 
which was a rather surprising result. : 


Triple Lake 
Discussing the structure of the so-called “triple lake ”’ 
tannin, antimony dye), Dr. Mason said there were two ways in 
which a_ basic dye could be applied to a cotton material 
(1) the ordinary dyeing method in which the fabric was 
treated in succession with tannin, tartar emetic, and dyestutt, 


and (2) the method of the calico printer in which the order 
was dye, tannin, and tartar emetic. Haller and Eckardt 
prepared the ‘triple lake’’ by two alternative processes, 


in the one case adding methylene blue to the pre-formed 
antimony] digallate ; in the other case tannin and dye were 
mixed together and dialysed, the resultant ‘‘ methylene blue 
tetra gallate’ dissolved in acetic acid, and then precipitated 
by tartar emetic. In both cases the products were found to 
possess the formule: Methylene blue; digallic acid; anti- 
mony=1I:2:1, the percentage of antimony in each case 
being identical There was, however, a marked difference in 
their properties. The print lake was dull blue and rather 
lighter than the dve lake, whilst the latter showed a pro- 
nounced tendency to go into colloidal solution in pure dis- 
tilled water, the print lake remaining insoluble. 

The author then dealt with the lakes formed by combination 
of a soluble dyestuff and a metallic hydroxide. Taking the 
case of alizarine 1 : 2 dihydroxy anthraquinone, a tawny yellow 
substance, they knew that it formed deeply coloured lakes 
with metallic hydroxides of iron, chromium, or alumina, and the 
question of the structure of such lakes arose. It was obvious 
that they were not simple insoluble metallic salts since 
alizarine dissolved, for instance, in caustic soda to a deep 
purple red solution, but the colouration was at once dis- 
charged even by acetic acid. They were driven therefore to 
find some other explanation. The explanation now universally 
accepted was that due to Werner’s “‘ co-ordination theory ’ 
with certain modifications due to the modern electronic theory 
of atomic structure 

In conclusion, the author discussed at some length the 
structure of the pigment dyes of the type of para red, which 
are formed by coupling a diazotised amine with betanaphthol, 
etc. The genral conclusion, he said, was that these azo 
pigments were definite co-ordinated compounds in which the 
hydrogen atom was so firmly fixed in the grip of the two 
oxygen atoms that it could not be removed even by aqueous 
alkalis. This served to account for the fact that they would 
not afford a lake with the usual mordants. In the case of the 
naphthol AS lakes, the matter was even more complicated, 
since the true structure of this was unknown or uncertain and 
there were a number of possible alternative formule to choose 
from, but here also they would undoubtedly find, in due course, 
definite evidence of co-ordinated hydrogen. 





Clay Products Research in Canada 
THE High Commissioner for Canada in London has received 
from the Mines Branch of the Dominion Department of Mines 
a copy of Memorandum No. 44, describing the ‘ Cerami 
Testing and Research Laboratories at Ottawa.’’ The labora- 
tories in question are equipped for the testing of clays and 
other mineral substances to determine their usefulness for the 
manufacture of bricks, pottery or other ceramic wares; the 
devising of processes for utilising such raw materials; the 
investigation of various phases of the ceramic industry, and 
in other ways aiding the industries concerned to produce 
better or wider ranges of ware or to reduce cost of production 
The memorandum can be consulted by persons interested at 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 





The Science of Air Conditioning 

For many industrial operations the control of the temperature 
humidity, and purity of the atmosphere is now a well recog- 
nised practice. Accordingly, interest attaches to the latest 
designs of “ Sirocco ’”’ self-contained air conditioning plant 
of Davidson and Co., Ltd., of Belfast. The new plant 
is the result of a long, practical experience. Essentially the 
complete unit, in the form of a horizontal rectangular casing 
consists of a preliminary air heater, spray water heater, air 
washer, main air heater, and electric-driven fan with auto- 
matic control gear and accessories forming a compact arrange- 
ment made in standard sizes from 4,000-60,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute capacity. 
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Modern Developments in Metal Cleaning 


Need for Improved Chemical Cleaner 


A paper on modern developments in metal cleaning was recently presented to the Electyo-Platers' and Depositors’ Technical 


Society by Messrs. L. Wright and F. Taylor. 


It indicates that the trend of technical 


AL , l,# 
in MUghe 


on the subject has undergone much change in recent years. 


THE application of mass-production methods to cleaning 
problems has resulted in the production of special washing 
machines, tumbling barrels, automatic tanks, steam sprays, 
air sprays and equipment incorporating mechanical brushing. 
However, the tank, either with or without electrical connec- 
tions, remains the most generally used means of metal cleaning. 
Cleaning tanks should be made of steel, either riveted or 
welded, iron or wood. Whilst the shape and size of the tank 
are a matter of individual requirement, they should be suffi- 
ciently large easily to handle production. Further, if there is 
not a large volume of cleaning solution, it will be a difficult 
matter to maintain a steady temperature, and the dirt, 
instead of being held in suspension, will be redeposited on 
the work. 
Advantage of Boiling Solutions 

Cleaning with boiling solutions is an advantage, because the 
heat causes the metal to expand, and the dirt, which does not 
expand to the same extent as the metal, becomes loosened. 
The agitation produced by lively boiling provides the most 
satisfactory method. This is produced and maintained by 
the use of good steam pressures and plenty of coil surface. 
Agitation by compressed air is not to be recommended because 
it produces rapid cooling of the solution and promotes foaming 
In the absence of steam heating, the most convenient method 
to produce agitation, which is essential for rapid and efficient 
cleaning, is by an arrangement of paddles. Electric cleaning 
which is rapidly coming into general use, adds to chemical 
cleaning the advantages of mechanical cleaning in the one 
operation. 

The passage of direct current through a cleaning solution 
liberates oxygen at the anode and hydrogen at the cathode 
The hydrogen liberated at the cathode, in the form of minute 
bubbles, forces the dirt particles from the metal to be cleaned 
The lightness of the gas, which causes it to rise rapidly to the 
surface of the solution, tends to carry away the dirt into the 
bulk of the solution, where it is readily emulsified and 
suspended. 

The importance of good rinsing will be realised when it is 
remembered that rinsing serves to remove not only any of the 
original dirt which adheres to the work after the cleaning 
operation, but also the cleaning agent. Materials such as high 
titer soaps, caustic soda and silicates are strongly adsorbed by 
the metal surface, and thorough rinsing is necessary to ensure 
their complete removal. Low titer soaps and phosphates 
rinse freely, and are readily removed. After rinsing the 
article should be chemically clean, and this can be verified by 
observing whether there is a ‘“‘ water break ’’ over the metal 
surface. Wherever oil or grease adhere, the water film will 
pull away, causing “ breaks’; a perfectly clean surface is 
wetted evenly. Non-oily dirts do not show up readily by 
this test, and the completeness of their removal is best deter- 
mined by the absence of stain, when a white cloth or filter 
paper is rubbed across the surface. 


Classification of Cleaners 

Cleaners are frequently classified according to whether they 
clean by chemical, physical, mechanical or solvent action. 
The modern heated, agitated electrical cleaner incorporates 
the first three actions. Cleaners which act by solution 
dissolve the oil from the work, and it remains suspended in the 
cleaner. To this class belong solvents such as gasoline, 
benzene, alcohol, turpentine, carbon tetrachloride, trichlor- 
ethylene, etc. The solvent can be recovered by distillation, 
and although certain cleaning machines have been devised to 
utilise this type of cleaner, in which solvent losses are reduced 
to a minimum, the method is not economical to operate, except 
on special lines of articles. Further, there is the risk of fire, 
except in the case of the chlorinated substances. Such 
cleaners cannot make the work chemically clean, and are not 
adapted for complete cleaning before electro-plating. As the 
solvent evaporates from the surface it leaves behind a thin 


film of grease, the amount of which increases with continued 
use of the solvent 
Soap Solutions 

Soap solutions clean just as long as soap suds are present 
in the solution. When the suds drop, due to the solution 
being loaded with dirt, the solution is valueless for cleaning 
purposes. The addition of alkali salts, particularly sodium 
silicate, is most ettective in enabling a dead soap solution to 
regain its detergent properties. Laundry practice has deter- 
mined that alkali, together with soap, is the best detergent, 
yet whilst that particular industry uses a detergent containing 
as high as 70 per cent. soap content, such concentrations are 
unsuitable for metal cleaning, because of their high cost and 
excessive foaming. The factors which determine the type of 
soap to be used in metal cleaners are cost, foaming, rinsing 
and solubility. It is essential that the soap should be free 
rinsing to minimise the rinsing operations subsequent to 
cleaning. Tallow and olive oil not give a clean 
metal surface without subsequent rinsing in an alkaline 
solution. Alkaline solutions containing rosin soap are par- 
ticularly suitable for metal cleaning because of their free 
rinsing properties. 

Soap solutions are added to alkaline cleaners to provide a 
colloid content to stabilise the emulsion formed in the cleaning 
operation. Increase in the pH of the alkaline solution 
increases the speed of emulsification, but decreases the 
stability of the emulsion. This in itself may be an advantage 
in that it permits the dirt content of the cleaner to be removed 


s0aps do 


in the form of surface scum However, the high pH is a 
disadvantage in that it leads to excessive tarnish of easily 
oxidisable materials This tendency to tarnish can be 
minimised by the addition of inhibitors, such as sodium 


silicate in the case of the cleaning of aluminium. 
alkaline cleaners contain finely-divided material, such as 
silica and alumina. Such compounds may exert a mild 
scouring action on the surface of the article to be cleaned, but 
their true function is probably to imitate the colloidal action 
of the soap by presenting a large surface, due to their fine 
state of division, on which the dirt particles are absorbed. 
The fact observed by Watts—that the finest powders are most 
ettective in aiding cleansing—supports this theory. It is 
obvious, however, that such materials are effective only when 
they are fine enough to remain in suspension during the 
cleaning operation. 

From a detailed study of the literature published on deter- 
gent action, and from a knowledge of general plating shop 
requirements, the authors concluded that the “cure all”’ 
chemical cleaner had not yet arrived. Scouring and mopping, 
and subsequent acid dips, to remove the tarnish imparted by 
the cleaning action, are likely to remain in general use in the 
smaller type of plating shop. However, where larger quanti- 
ties of material, which have passed through similar shop 
processes, are available, a study of greases and dirt picked up 
in the course of fabrication makes it possible to devise a 
cleaning solution which is best suited for the particular type 
of oily dirt. Most of the materials of a detergent nature are 
well known, as are their physical and chemical properties, but 
far too little research and discussion has taken place as to the 
best mixture to employ and as to the optimum conditions for 
operation. 


Soap-free 





Preservative Treatment of Timber 

A MEETING to be devoted to a general discussion on the 
preservative treatment of building timber, will be held at 
6.30 p.m. on Wednesday next in the Lecture Hall of 
the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London. Sir Harold Boulton, President of the 
Assoclation, will be in the chair, and the discussion will be 
opened by Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Chairman of the Timber 
Committee of the Imperial Institute. 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in February 


Business Continues on Smaller Scale 


THERE are again declines to record in Board of Trade returns 
of British overseas chemical trade for February as compared 
with February, 1063 Exports totalled $1,201,841, or 
£313,106 than the corresponding figures, imports at 
{948,502 have dropped +121,000, and re-exports at 447,076 


lower 


Imports 
Quantitie Ss 
Month ended 


February 28, 


Value 
Month ended 
February 28, 










































3¢ 1931 1gG30 1931. 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES 
AND PrRopUcTs— 
Acetic anhydride ..cwt 3° HGQ2 168 2,070 
Aci, AOC... <..0% tons O75 13 39,930 22,222 
Acid, Tartaric ....cwt 2,034 3,285 13,677 15,709 
Bleaching materials 8,582 5.9021 5,316 6,665 
Ser er Cre 21,440 12,319 14,186 7,355 
Calcium carbide $2,807 70,455 47,044 48,534 
Coal Tar Products Valu = ~ 1,950 74,584 
Glycerine, Crude ..cwt I, 300 102 2,378 158 
Glycerine, Distilled 1, 356 1,177 3,189 2,638 
Red Lead and Orar 
i > je se 4,00 2,302 6,561 3,531 
Nickel Oxide...... os 41 206 
Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 
petre) ... o2ce CUT 8,153 173 7,951 9,149 
Other Potassium Com- . 
SIONS 5 no oc oc a ee 256, 806 211,774 63,550 56,166 
Sodium Nitrate ... 180,22¢ 13,204 81,755 40,924 
Other Sodium Com- 
pounds. vt 24,162 398 14,828 20,707 
Tartar, Cream of .. 2,188 2,455 10,447 9,727 
et ee tons +82 455 22,907 11,377 
All other Sorts .. val 199,628 176,636 
DruGs, MEDI ETC.— 
Quinine 1 Juin 
PMB cccsvis. 02 74,407 4,431 6,198 8,203 
Bark Cinchon< 
Peruvian, et 287 4,303 5,743 
Other Sorts ! 152,621 98.985 
DyES AND DyYESTUFFS 
Intermediate Coal Tar 
PEDROS 2.006 cwt 7 02 999 1,221 
Alivarine ......... 138 IS4 8,280 7,388 
Indigo, Synthetic. . — — 2 
Other Sorts ‘ 2-52 = 222 100,007 111,552 
EXTRACTS FOR Dyer 
(oe Tee ome t 704 2,091 6,133 5,199 
All Other Sorts.... 1.055 1014 6,385 4,039 
Indigo, Nz = 799 120 
Extracts g 
solid or liquid VT 2;237 70,3513 GI,530 74,750 
PAINTERS COLOURS 
MATERIALS 
Barvtes, Ground.. t 305 35,897 8,005 8,113 
White Lead (drv). 4,282 2,919 25,410 18,452 
All Other Sorts.... 100,824 -1,064 122,890 96,307 
Total of Chemicals 
Drugs, Dves 
Colours 1,060,511 948,502 
: Exports 
CHEMICAL MANv? TURES 
AND PRODt s 
Acid, Sulphuric... . cwt 19,202 441 4,91 1,773 
Acid, Tartari ei 1,15¢ 500 8,056 2,822 
Ammoniu! Chlorid . 
Muriaté ...tons 25 544 5,761 S 0G9 
Ammonium Sulphate a> ; 
To Spi Canaries 
tons 7725 544 149,553 O1,945 
Ita =25 1s7 7,569 1.082 
Dut s es 
t Ss 405 45,704 - 
5 7‘ - 45 I44 27 104 
54 513 95,334 3,335 
54 ) 557 4,975 3,960 
tons 10,9049 7,131 92,735 51,905 
Total... tons 52,090 20,514 450,450 149,340 


are 47,722 down. For the first two months of the present 
vear there have been declines of {1,278,491 in exports, and 
$406,412 in imports compared with the corresponding period 
ot 1930. 

Value 
Month ended 
February 25, 


Quantities 
Month ended 
February 28, 
























































1930. 1931. 1930. I193I. 
Bleaching Powder (Chlo- 
ride of Lime) ...cwt 62,512 15,428 17,527 5.397 
Coat TaR Propucts— 
Anthracene ....... cwt. 
Benzol and Toluol galls. 32,435 409 4,407 40 
Cwt. Galls. 
Carbolic Acid (Crude) .. 2,803 1,292 4,908 241 
Cwt Cwt. 
Carbolic Acid (Crystals). 616 1,126 2,266 3,024 
Galls. Galls. 
Cresylic ACM 5.565000 128,240 38,877 14,907 3,903 
Naphtha ......... galls. 8,907 180 gI1o 4 
Naphthalene (excluding 
_ Naphthalene Oil) cwt. 12,005 6,548 3,914 1,979 
Tar Oil, Creosote Oil, 
| ey galls. 3,841,964 188,292 90,566 5 
Olher Sorts ..< 668 cwt. 27,472 11,079 15,518 7,015 
to) value - — 137,516 22,550 
Copper, Sulphate of tons 3,451 2,024 81,525 38,217 
Disinfectants, Insecticides, 
ee rer cwt. 258,403 21,406 65,073 53,500 
Glycerine, Crude .... ,, 542 1,653 766 1,961 
Glycerine, Distilled .. __,, 11,792 5,077 30,739 12,931 
LC) ee 12,334 6,730 31,505 14,892 
Potassium Compounps— 
Chromate and Bi-chro- 
ee cwt. 1,062 724 2,106 1,405 
Nitrate (Saltpetre) . ,, 1,163 1,258 2,592 2,252 
All Other Sorts....  ,, 1,694 2,650 9,248 8,325 
SA cies Gy ee 3,919 4,032 13,526 11,985 
SopiuM COMPOUNDS 
Carbonate, including 
Soda Crvstals, Soda 
Ash and Bi-carbonate 
cwt. 472,601 297,238 121,730 84,119 
[OBMABEIE 6s 6s oe ssn 167,517 133,233 107,504 $7,004 
Chromate and_ Bichro- 
MATE... ccscvsece cwt. 2,524 1,497 4,082 2,444 
Sulphate, including Salt 
RMN ins wig o wren oe cwt. 492,743 11,397 5,542 1,729 
All Other Sorts.... ., 55,303 39,806 59,620 51,576 
ROR hos eoas os 738,688 483,171 298,538 226,962 
TAM TORGIB 0 ons sine tons 184 I5I 5,884 3,856 
Chemical Manufactures, 
etc.,all Other Sorts value 277,632 190,139 
Total of Chemieal 
Manufactures and 
Products.. value 1,398,506 729,868 
DrucGs, MEDICINES, ETC 
Quinine and Quinine 
CS a eee oz 134,034 75,704 £3,577 009 
All Other Sorts value 225,943 190,221 
BOD scccscex ‘ 239,120 197,320 
DyES AND DYESTUFFS 
Products of Coal Tar cwt. 10,307 65,195 53,357 
Other Sorts ...... - 7 6,262 5,033 
lc) re M 17,544 16,569 383,990 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS 
3arytes, Ground ..cwt 1,080 1,655 514 495 
White Lead (dry 2,902 1,545 5,882 2,782 
Paints and Colours in 
Paste Form..... cwt 37,218 22,450 70,842 40,627 
Paints and Enamels Pre- 
pared including 
Ready Mixed .cwt 42,394 27,754 140,080 84,140 
All Other Sorts.... ,, 44,797 30,159 84,244 57,016 
oo ere 128,301 83,563 301,562 185,663 


Total of Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dves and 


Colours. ...value 2,014,947 1,201,841 
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Re-exports 
Quantities Value 
Month ended Month ended 
February 28, February 28, 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
AND PrRopUcTsS— 

Acid, Tartaric..... cwt. 50 65 376 429 

BI 6.525 )95 die 4:0 — 1,028 ~ 570 


Coal tar products, not 
elsewhere specified 
value — 


5 5 
Potassium Compounds— 
Nitrate (Saltpetre) 
cwt. 44 61 57 74 
Sodium Compounds— 

DUCT ONS 6 65 6600. - 380 4 186 2 
Tartar, Cream of .. _,, 315 243 1,550 997 
All Other Sorts. ...value _- _- 11,176 7,010 

DruGs, MEDICINES, ETC.— 
Quinine and Quinine 

rer te 02. 12,188 6,791 1,466 648 
Bark Cinchona (Bark 

Peruvian, etc.) ..cwt. 17 256 97 2,065 
All Other Sorts ...value —_ —- 30,232 28,031 

DYES AND DyESTUFFS— 
Extracts for Dyeing— 

MORIN oisayaisssia0 a's cwt. 1,540 965 2,430 1,594 

All Other Sorts... ,, 49 86 268 580 
Indigo, Natural... ,, —_— — — -- 
Extracts for Tanning ,, 741 1,412 1,060 1,728 

PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS...... cwt. 1,695 1,016 5,811 2,600 
Total of Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dyes and 
Colours ....cwt. — = 54,795 47,076 





Long Service with Chemical Firms 
Awards to I.C.I. Employees 


FOLLOWING the custom of recent years, employees at 
Widnes of the United Alkali Co., of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, to the number of 113, were presented with chiming 
locks, gold and silver watches, and gold medals for long service 
with the firm. The ceremony took place on Thursday, 
March 12, at the United Alkali Recreation Club, Widnes. 
rhere were eight employees with fifty years’ service, thirtv- 
‘Ix with forty, twenty with thirty-five, and forty-nine with 
twenty-five. 

J. Williams, who presided, said it was through the generosity 
f the late Lord Melchett that these awards came into being. 
This was the fourth year, and during this and the previous 
vatherings no fewer than 1,639 awards had been made, all of 
which had been thoroughly well earned. 

Captain F. W. Bain, who presented the awards, said by the 
leath of the late Lord Melchett they had lost a great leader 
and an extremely human man, who took an extensive interest 
in the welfare of his organisation. He expressed regret at the 
ibsence of Sir Max Muspratt and Dr. Clayton, who, he said, 
had made a definite contribution in promoting the spirit of 
goodfellowship and partnership with everybody in the com- 
pany which had spread throughout Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. 

Mr. J. J. Kenny, on behalf of the recipients, paid a tribute 
to the generosity of the company. 

Mr. Lloyd Roberts, chief labour officer, said the past two 
years had been difficult, but throughout that period the 
lirectors had been determined in the matter of labour policy. 
Che employees were told at the inception of the awards that 
it was the object of the company to make the lot af those who 
vorked for them as comfortable as possible. That policy had 
een communicated by the late Lord Melchett to his son 
Henry during his last hours, and it would be honoured as a 
trust by the directors of the I.C.1 

Lord Melchett visited the Brinner Mond Works at Winning- 
ton, on the following day, to present long-service awards to 
members of the firm founded by his grandfather, Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, over 60 years ago. No fewer than 61 employees received 
zold medals or watches for continuous service of 40 years or 
over. There are 240 men who have an aggregate service of 
something over 8,000 years with one employer. 

It is worth noting that since their foundation Brunner Mond 
have never had a day’s stoppage on account of a labour or 
wage dispute. 


Barcelona Conference of Paint 
Manufacturers 


To the Editov of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 

Sir,—The second national Spanish congress of manufac- 
turers of paint and allied products, promoted by the Union 
Nacional de Industrias de Colores, Pinturas y Barnices, will,be 
held in Barcelona from October 19 to 25 next. The first congress, 
promoted by the same body and held in June, 1930, proved 
remarkably successful, over 300 taking part. On that occasion 
technical papers were read, matters of trade interest were 
discussed, and a programme of social entertainments and ex- 
cursions was arranged. Similar procedure will be adopted at 
the 1931 Congress. 

Requests having been received from persons and companies 
in certain foreign countries to be allowed to become official 
members of the second congress, the executive council has 
decided to grant facilities for the entrance of such members. 
An invitation is hereby cordially extended to persons and 
companies in Great Britain who are interested in the manu- 
facture or sale of pigments, paints and varnishes, raw materials 
including dyes and chemical products), plant and machinery, 
chemical apparatus and scientific testing appliances to take 
part in the congress on equal terms with other foreign members. 
In connection with the congress it is proposed to hold an 
exhibition and demonstration of the above mentioned raw 
materials, and of typical plant, machinery and testing ap- 
pliances used in the manufacture of pigments, paints, enamels 
and varnishes. In view of the fact that the majority of the 
newer types of these articles are produced outside Spain, the 
proposed exhibition, in conjunction with the congress, will 
afford British manufacturers an excellent opportunity to 
maintain their position in competition with other foreign 
exhibitors. Will you very kindly insert this letter in the 
columns of your Journal for the information of your readers, 
as we are desirous of welcoming to our congress visitors from 
all foreign countries on equal terms. Correspondence from 
anyone interested is invited and will be appreciated, and any 
information that may be desired will be given by the under- 
signed.—Yours, etc., 

ANTONIO OLIART, 
President, Executive Committee. 
Paint Congress Offices, 
Via Layvetana, 56, Barcelona, Spain. 
March 10, 1931. 





Electro-deposition of Rubber from Latex 
AT a special meeting of the Scottish section of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry held in the Caledonian Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, on Wednesday, March 11, Dr. J. G. Mackay (North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd.) read a paper on ‘‘ Experiments on 
the Electro-deposition of Rubber from Latex.”’ 

An account was given of a series of experiments on the 
mechanism of the process, as defined in British patent No. 
293,095 granted to Mr. W. A. Williams, works manager, Castle 
Mills, Edinburgh. This patent covers the use of two electrodes 
of the same metal in conjunction with a salt of that metal 

g., zinc, in presence of zinc sulphate, and photomicrographs 
were shown to demonstrate the need for using chemically pure 
zinc. The rate of deposition of rubber on the anode was found 
to be approximately in direct proportion to the applied current 
density and the time of deposition; the influence of con- 
centration, electrical conductivity, and alkalinity on the rat 
of deposition was also studied. Drying conditions exert 
considerable influence on the finished product, and in conse- 
quence the moisture content of the wet deposit is of paramount 
importance in the technical operation of the process. It was 
shown that the moisture content is increased by decreasing 
the concentration of rubber in the bath, by rendering the 
dispersion more alkaline, or by working at higher current 
densities. Owing to deposition of rubber on the anode being 
accompanied by migration of water towards the anode as a 
result of electro-osmosis, the moisture content diminishes as 
the duration of deposition increases. Electrolytes differ 
widely in their influence on the nature of the wet deposit ; 
in general an increase in the concentration of added electro- 
lyte gives a deposit of lower moisture content. 

Mr. J. Kirkwood (loco Rubber and Waterproofing Co., Ltd.), 
submitted a paper on ‘‘ The Tendering of Proofed Fabrics.”’ 
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The Manufacture of Lime 
Types of Kilns Used 


\ PAPER on the manufacture of lime was read at a meeting 
of the Chemical Engineering Group of the Society of Chemical 
Industry in London on Friday, March 13, Mr 


George Gray 
(Chairman of the Group) presiding. 


The author, Mr. W. J 
> - : ve 
Rees, said it was realised now that physical variations in 
limes due te differences in the structure and composition 
of the limestone and to methods of burning caused wide 
Variations in its adaptability as an industrial chemical raw 
material. Although an efficiently operated mixed-feed 
kiln was economical, the highest qualities of lime could not be 
produced in it because of the difficulty of completely separating 
the coal ash. In Great Britain, however, much more lime 
was still produced in this type of kiln than in any other 
iespite the obvious disadvantages [he use of ring or 
h- » ie ‘ 
chamber kilns of the Hoffman type was also fairly common 
in this country, but although they were free from some of 
the disadvantages of the vertical type of mixed feed kiln 
ind had a high thermal efficiency, the labour costs in charging 
and discharging rendered them in general less economical 
[he modern type of vertical gas fired shaft kiln was free 
trom the disadvantages of the kilns already referred to. The 
lime was uncontaminated with fuel ash and by suitable 
regulation of the gas and air supply, a long flame of the 
desired temperature could be obtained, and overheating of 
the lime was avoided. In America, the rotary kiln now 
largely employed for the manufacture of Portland cement, 
was being introduced for lime burning. Its thermal efficiency 
appeared to be slightly lower than that of vertical shaft 
kilns, but the chief objection hitherto had been the builders 
preference for lump lime. The rapidly increasing use of 
hydrated lime, however, was eliminating that objection, as 
the product of rotary kilns was especially suitable for 
hydrating. In Great Britain, rotary kilns were being used 
in the production of lime from the lime sludges produced in 
the manufacture of caustic soda, as it was possible to feed 
this waste product to the rotary kiln with a water content 
is high as 50 to 55 percent. Although the rotary kiln could 
be fired with either producer gas, oil or pulverised fuel, it was 
essential to use either gas or oil firing for the production of 
high grade lime 


If pulverised fuel was used, about 40 per 
ent 


of the ash in the coal was retained in the lime 
Hydrated Lime 

the most noteworthy developments in the lime 

industry in recent years was the great increase i1 


One ot tn 
1 the pro- 
duction of hydrated lime not only in the building industries 
but also in agriculture and in the chemical 
Properly hydrated lime was a far different n 
much better physical condition than the lime cr 
by builders 


and allied trades 

naterial and in 
udely hydrated 
The three definite stages in the production of 
hvdrated lime were crushing, hydrating and screening. The 
product from the hydrator was a fine dry powder which was 
screened to remove any unburned limestone or overburned 
lime which would not readily slake. Theoretically the only 
function of the hydrator was to mix the lime ‘and water 
thoroughly and quickly in order to prevent burning the lime 
by local overheating. The precise physical change in the 
lime which had ‘“‘ burned ’’ during slaking was not verv well 
understood, but it well known that if lime was given 
enough water to start hydration, but insufficient to complete 
the reaction, the unslaked portion would “ burn" or become 
almost useless for many purposes. The most plastic hydrate 
was made when the maximum possible portion of the total 
period of hydration took place in the presence of liquid water 
and when hydration took place as quickly as possible. Pro- 
perly hydrated lime was a stable material which could be 
easily handled and under reasonable conditions could be 
stored for an almost indefinite period. In this country the 
demand for hydrated lime was rapidly increasing 

In the discussion that followed, the Chairman said he could 
not understand why the Hoffman process was so extravagant 
in labour. It was usually found that any process which was 
continuous was economical, and, indeed, the labour costs 
were low in connection with the rotary kiln. 

Mr. F. Weinreb asked what was the expansion coefficient 
or the expansion of the limestone after burning. He had 











was 


suggested the use of tunnel kilns for the burning of lime, 
but had been told that there was danger of the lumps dropping 
from the trucks and causing stoppages 


Mr. A. A. King said it appeared to him that no one seemed 
to trouble very much about the quality of lime, and he 
suggested that one of the first duties of the standardisation 
committee, in the chemical industry, would be that of stan- 


dardising the quality of lime. As a user of *‘ pure ’’ lime— 
using the term in the euphemistic sense—he was most 


interested in the development of the rotary kiln; he asked 
whether any chemical engineer had studied the purity of the 
raw material, the effect of particle size and the time of calcina- 
tion in a rotary kiln, to give a standard quality of lime. 

Mr. Rees replied that he was a great believer in the use of 
the rotary kiln, although he considered that the tunnel kiln 
would be perhaps even better than the rotary kiln. A good 
deal of work had been done on the effect of size of charge 
and the rate of burning upon the characteristics of the lime 
ind the general trend of the experimental results was that 
from the chemical aspect a much more reactive lime was 
produced by a reasonably quick passage through a rotary 
kiln than was obtained in any type of vertical kiln. 





Combined Power and Heating 
A Typical Chemical Works Installation 

THE continued attention (a Correspondent writes) now being 
given to superpower stations and overhead long distance 
transmission of electricity cannot alter the basic fact that many 
industrial establishments, such as chemical works, for example 
requiring both power and low pressure process steam, can 
generate their own electricity at a lower net cost than by using 
condensing sets or purchasing from a power station. A con- 
densing steam turbine installation in a power station only 
operates on the average at about 16-20 per cent. overall thermal! 
efficiency, and in comparatively rare cases at 20-25 per cent., 
with 12-14 percent. for industrial turbines or compound engines 
because no use is made of the exhaust steam, equivalent t 
60 per cent. of the total heat of the coal. This is, of course, lost 
i1 the condenser through which 450-500 tons of cooling water 
have to be passed per ton of coal burnt. Ina chemical works, 
however, requiring a large amount of steam for heating, boiling 
and general process work, a much more efficient practice is to 
generate electricity on the spot by a pass-out or back-pressure 
engine or turbine, and use the exhaust steam for heating, giving 
an overall thermal efficiency of 50-65 per cent. 

A typical example of what can be accomplished is a chemical 
works in England, where a complete re-organisation was made 
ind ‘* Belliss "’ back-pressure engine sets installed to enable 
the exhaust steam to be utilised instead of being wasted in the 
ondenser. The result was a reduction in coal consumption ot 
£1,800 per annum due to combined heating and power alone 
the price of the current generated being o-25d. per unit 
including all establishment and stand-by plant charges. In 
this particular case also a complete re-organisation of the boiler 
plant was carried out, involving the use of cheaper coal, and 
the scrapping of suction gas engine plant, giving a total saving 
of £6,000-£7,000 per annum. In addition to the lower cost ot 
power production, a further advantage of the combined stean 
power and heating principle is the entirely independent pro- 
duction of electricity, free from outside interference and with- 
out risk of stoppage of the supply 





Nitrogen Research Award 

Tue American Society of Agronomy, at its recent meeting in 
Washington, conferred honorary recognition upon three well- 
known scientists for work in the field of nitrogen research. 
The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Nitrogen Research Award 
administered annually by the Society, was given Dr. J. J 
Skinner, senior biochemist of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Prof. L. G. Wills, 
soil chemist of the North Carolina Experiment Station ; and 
Dr. James K. Wilson, professor of soil technology, Cornell 
University. The fund of $5,000 was divided equally among the 
three scientists. 

The investigations conducted by the recipients of the 1930 
awards cover nearly every phase of the nitrogen problem. Dr. 
Skinner’s early work dealt with soil organic compounds and 
his recent studies with the application and effect of nitrogen 
fertilisers on field crops. Professor Wills has investigated the 
effects which nitrogen fertiliser materials have on germination 
and plant growth, and Dr. Wilson has been interested in the 
role of micro-organisms. 
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The Prince Opens Buenos Aires Exhibition 
British Response to Argentine Goodwill 


From Our Special Correspondent, John A. Benn 


BUENOS AIRES, March 14. 

THE British Empire Trade Exhibition which the Prince of 
Wales opened to-day at Buenos Aires is a remarkable proot 
of the optimism of the British manufacturer. Every industry 
trading with Argentina was represented when the Prince ot 
Wales mounted the platform to perform the opening ceremony 
which was signalled by the release of a hundred pigeons 
coloured red, white and blue. 

The Prince of Wales made two speeches, the first in English 


and the second in Spanish. He took special pride in the 
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fact that this was the first occasion on which British traders 
from the United Kingdom and the Empire, particularly 
from the Dominion of Canada, had combined to exhibit 
their products in a foreign country in this manner. He 
argued that failure to recognise trade as an interchange, and 
obstacles placed in the way of reciprocal trade, were perhaps 
the main causes of the world’s present trouble. 

The success of the opening ceremony was heightened by 
the reading by the Prince of Wales of a message from the 
King to the Argentine Republic. His Majesty expressed his 
confidence that that great enterprise would not only aftord 
a striking indication of the ability of British industry to meet 
the many and varied requirements of consumers to-day, but 














would provide concrete evidence of the importance attached 
n Great Britain to developinent on a mutually satisfactory 
basis of close and friendly relations with Argentina 

In the evening I was present at a banquet given by tl 
British Chamber of Commerce in Buenos \ires her 
$50 guests headed by the Princ of Wales Sir Herbert 
Gibson, in a speech from the chair, declared that tl Eexhibiti 
was the British retort to world depressiot1 nd gave ex} 
to the universal vratitude felt for the roval leader for his 
travels on land, by sea, and in the air, in the interests of his 
own people The Prince in reply strongly recommended 
more advertising He atfirmed that the old adage, Early 
to bed, early to ris« was not enough, but that the Britis! 


trader must advertise as well in order to be successful 
The Prince’s Speech 

In declaring the Exhibition open the Prince said 

Senores, it gives me the greatest possible pleasure to be 
present in Buenos Aires to-day in order to inaugurate person 
ally the British Empire Trade Exhibition. This was the 
main objective of the journey to South America of myself 
and my brother. I have no doubt that with the help of 
modern inventions of science | could have performed this 
ceremony without leaving London; but that would have 
been inadequate to express my sense of appreciation of the 
debt of gratitude which the British nation owes to the Argen- 
tine Government, the Argentine people, the Argentine Press 


for their assistance and the welcome which they have extended 
to this Exhibition, which is of such importance to the future 
of British trade with the Argentine Kepublic. The creation 
of this Exhibition, the first occasion on which British traders 
from the United Kingdom and the Empire, particularly from 
the Dominion of Canada, have combined to exhibit their 
products in a foreign country in this manner and on this 
national scale, is the work of the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Buenos Aires. The Chamber would have been unable to 
organise it had they not been offered the generous co-operation 
of the Argentine Rural Society, who have placed their spacious 
grounds and buildings at the disposal of the Chamber, 

contribution of great material value, but representing some- 
thing of even greater moral significance, the goodwill of th« 


Argentine people towards Great Britain and towards the 
products of her industry 
This Exhibition is the British response. At a time when 


the tide of prosperity has receded and the activities of trade 
have everywhere slackened, the participation of British manu- 
facturers has surpassed all the estimates and expectations 
formulated in better times. That is indicative of the spirit 
of enterprise of British industrialists and the confidence which 
they feel not only in the early recovery of prosperity in the 
Argentine Republic, but also in their own ability to maintain 
and extend their trade relationships with it. 

Argentina will see represented here every British industry 
which can aid her development, and an assembly of products 
which have been chosen with special regard to the particular 
needs of this great country. In the various transport sections 
are the latest methods of conveyance by sea, rail, air, and 
road. The manufacturers of Argentina will find the latest 
mechanical equipment of many modernised types and stand- 
ards. The Argentine housewife will see among the applied 
arts some of the inspirations which convert a mere house into 
a home, for it is not only in mass production, but in beauty, 
fitness, and individuality that true progress lies. The pavilion 
of the Dominion of Canada will show fully and graphically 
for the first time to the Argentine nation the progress of 
another great nation of the north, which is developing its 
vast resources in a way which must be full of interest to a 
country which has so many similar economic problems 

‘“‘Commercial Interchange ’”’ 

There is a spirit of revival among British industrialists 
rhis Exhibition is the sign of it The dislocation of the old, 
highly organised methods of industry and commerce has given 
way to a period of reorganisation, which is now ending The 
process of adapting the mechanism of trade to new conditions 
is almost complete. England has refreshed and strengthened 
her original The countries which suffer most from 
the prevailing economic depression are those with the largest 


powers 


foreign tract Great Britain and Argentina are together i 
that category Cheir export trade pei tipita is almost 
precisely equal. Foreign trade is vital to the prosperity of 
both In the course of my studies of the Spanish language 
I have been impressed by the fact that the 


term generally 

Argentina in referring to foreign trade is f ; 
! That, to my mind, is wider than 

vives a clearer conception of the essential reciprocity of trade 


our own, and 


Failure to recognise trade as an interchange, and obstacles 
placed in the way of reciprocal trade, are perhaps the main 
iuses of the world’s present trouble If, as we all hope 


the response of the Argentine purchasing public to the appeal 
of this Exhibition leads in some measure to a revival of 
industrial prosperity in Great Britain, and consequently to 
a diminution in industrial unemployment, a reciprocal result 
of an increase in British consumption of Argentine meat and 
\rgentine cereals is certain. Interchange has, however, no 
narrow meaning restricted tocommerce. Of equal significance 
is the development of mutual cultural knowledge, or inter- 
cambio cultural. England desires to exchange with Argentina 
ideas and visitors as well as goods. The Exhibition, I hope, 
will have that effect. 

I congratulate Sir Herbert Gibson, the chairman of the 
British Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Follett Holt, chairman of 
the London Committee, the exhibitors, and all who have 
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contributed to the success of the Exhibition. Eighty years 
ago, on May 1, 1851, Queen Victoria opened the Great Exhi- 
bition in London, organised by the Prince Consort to signalise 
the achievement of a definite stage in British industrial 


evolution. Returning from performing the ceremony of 
inauguration, Queen Victoria wrote :—‘‘ The triumph is 
immense.”’ I trust that public opinion will record the same 


verdict on your efforts. 

The Prince then repeated the latter part of his speech in 
Spanish, and extended a cordial invitation to the people of 
Argentina to visit Great Britain. 


Some Chemical Exhibitors 
The following are some of the chemical and engineer- 
ing firms exhibiting at Buenos Aires:—Babcock and Wilcox, 


Ltd., Baker Perkins, Ltd., Bell Bros. (Manchester 1927). 
Ltd., Thos. Broadbent and Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield, Chance 
Brothers and Co., Ltd., Chesterfield Tube Co., Ltd., Thos 


Firth and Sons, Ltd., T. B. Ford, Ltd., Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., Macinlop, Ltd., Rotary Air Compressor Co 

Ltd., Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., Siebe Gorman and Co., Ltd., 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., and the Tungstone Accumulator 





Co., Ltd 
Empire Cod Liver Oils 
A Chemical Investigation 
Empire cod liver oil is richer in vitamins (on which its value 


as a body-builder and tonic depends) than similar oil from any 
other states a report just issued on * The relative 
values of cod liver oils from various sources,’’ prepared for 
the Empire Marketing Board by Professor J. C. Drummond 
University College, London), and Professor T. P. Hilditch 
University of Liverpool) (H.M. Stationery Office, Is. net 

‘The research work carried out has demonstrated beyond 
doubt the unrivalled medicinal value of the cod liver oils 
produced in Scotland and Newfoundland,’’ states Dr. T 
Drummond Shiels, M.P., Chairman of the Research Grants 
Committee of the Empire Marketing Board, in the preface 
‘‘ This result, together with the improvement in technical 
quality which is being effected in Newfoundland, should go 
far to establish the position of oils from Empire sources.” 
Last year Newfoundland exported over 364,000 gallons, 
valued at $492,763 (about £98,500) of medicinal cod liver oil. 

High Vitamin Value 

The high vitamin value of the Newfoundland product, 
Professors Drummond and Hilditch explain, can be traced to 
the fact that the Empire's ‘‘ pastures of the sea,”’ like its land 
pastures, are particularly rich. Cod live principally on small 
crustaceous fish, which in turn feed upon microscopic plants 
called diatoms, which float about in the sea. These diatoms, 
the professors say, are the original source of all the vitamins 
stored in cods’ livers. The amount of vitamins found in 
cods’ livers, therefore, depends upon the abundance or other- 
wise of marine vegetation. This varies in different fishing 
grounds and with the time of year and season, but Empire 
waters are particularly fertile in these diatoms, which are 
now seen to have such an important influence on human 
health. 

Cod liver oil contains two vitamins—A and D. The first, 
which can only be made by green plant tissues under the 
influence of light, promotes growth, while the second prevents 
rickets in children. For centuries it has been used as a trusted 
household remedy by fisher-folk scattered along the coasts of 
Norway, Greenland and Scotland, and records of the exports 
of oil from Norway go back to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. An Egyptian papyrus of about 1500 B.c. refers to 
the use of liver preparations as a cure for ‘‘ night blindness,”’ 
which is now believed to be due to vitamin A deficiency. 


Colour Prejudice 

The first record of its use as a medicine in this country dates 
from 1782, but it was not until 1919 that scientists proved 
that the well-known properties of cod liver oil were due to 
vitamins. Professors Drummond and Hilditch show that the 
prejudice which exists in some quarters against the yellow 
colour of Newfoundland oils is without foundation, for this 
darker colour is natural and indicates that the product is 
richer in vitamins than the whiter oils, and not that it is less 
-carefully refined. A parallel is to be found in the fact that 


source 


the vitamin A value of butter is, roughly speaking, pro- 
portional to the amount of natural yellow pigment present. 

The authors of the report make a number of recommenda- 
tions for improvement in processes of extraction and refining 
of the oil and for measuring its vitamin potency. With 
regard to the increasing use of cod liver oil as a winter feed 
for farm stock, they remark, ‘“‘ At the present time many 
inferior grades of cod liver oil and adulterated oils are sold for 
farm use. This is highly undesirable and should not be 
tolerated. Oil intended for the use of cattle and poultry 
should, in our opinion, be of a quality little inferior to that 
employed for human consumption.”’ 

The report represents an exhaustive examination of the 
subject by these two well-known authorities. 





Modern Tendencies in Decorative 


Materials 
New Problems for the Paint Chemist 

AT a meeting of the Oil and Colour Chemists Association in 
London on Thursday, Mr. Bernard Cayley read a paper entitled 
‘“ Modern Tendencies in the Application of Decorative Mate- 
rials.’’ His object, he said, was to urge upon the ultimate 
user of paint the necessity of closer co-operation with the paint 
manufacturer and his scientific personnel. Sometimes the 
paint chemist responsible for supervision of processes and for 
the production of new materials and new methods in paint 
technology was too highly trained in his own sphere, and 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the surfaces on which 
his materials were to be used. There had been great changes 
in wall surfaces in recent years, and in their physical and 
chemical nature, a knowledge of which was necessary if the 
best results were to be obtained 

An important factor in the matter of fastness to light in 
interior decoration was the use of much larger window space 
in modern buildings, and the tendency to use special types ot 
glass which did not intercept the actinic rays. It was necessary 
for the paint manufacturer to aim at securing absolute fastness 
to light in all modern paints for decorative work and to 
provide for greater resistance to light of the vehicles. Speaking 
of causes of discoloration, as distinct from fading, the author 
referred to the effect of a small percentage of iron in the com- 
moner types of plaster, or in river sand, to stains from cement 
renderings or from embedded iron pipes at faulty spots in the 
plastering. He had also experienced mysterious blue stains 
appearing on lime plaster walls with a certain type of water 
paint. In this particular case, the trouble was cured by a 
modification in the composition of the water paint in question 
The discoloration was finally traced to interaction between 
traces of iron in certain types of plasters with traces of beta- 
naphthol used as a preservative in the water paint. 

Quicker Drying Materials 

Greatly increased labour costs necessitated methods of 
application which in many cases did not allow of the proper 
completion of both physical and chemical changes in the wali 
surface before painting had to be started, and ‘there was a 
constant demand for quicker and still quicker drying of all 
painting materials. A reasonable increase in cost of materials 
and time of application, however, would give much greater 
durability to the work and render it unnecessary to incur the 
cost of redecorating for a very much longer period. As the 
result of using metallic paints to a greater extent for internal 
decorative schemes architects had found that aluminium 
paints had not been ground finely enough. One result of the 
efforts to produce decorative finishes for quicker sequence ot 
application and quicker drying or hardening time had been 
the evolution of various types of plastic wall finishes for decora- 
tive effects which represented a material quite different from 
the generally accepted idea of a paint or varnish and the film 
of which hardened by a progressive and continuous process ot 
oxidation. These plastic finishes hardened chiefly by the 
evaporation of water, although there might also be slight 
chemical action from carbonic acid in the air, and from oxida- 
tion of any emulsified oil or varnish present. In many ways 
the plastic paint was a great help to the architect and decorator, 
but it was essential that they should be as free as possible 
from alkali in order that when it was thoroughly dry the 


painter could proceed with his finish without fear of 
efflorescence. 
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Foreign Competition in Dyestuffs 
Dyeing Methods to be Revolutionised 


At a meeting of the Guild of Calico Printers’. and Dyers’ 
Foremen in Glasgow, on Friday, March 13, Mr. L. P. Rendell, 
of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, read a paper on “‘ Foreign 
competition and the dyestuffs trade.”’ 

Mr. Rendell described how Great Britain, which before the 
war imported practically the whole of its requirements 
in dyestuffs, had become largely self-supporting and was 
increasing her exports, which already almost equalled her 
home consumption. 

Competition in dyestuffs only developed after the war, 
when countries not previously having a dyestuffs industry 
began to manufacture on a considerable scale. Germany was 
still the largest producer, although her output was only about 
half what it was in 1913. After her came the U.S.A., Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland and Italy, Switzerland having 
sunk from second to sixth place. Immediately after the war 
prices were high and quality low in all countries, but it was 
noticeable that as the British industry expanded there was an 
immediate and considerable drop in the prices of those products 
manufactured here. The first real fall in the price of any 
product coincided with its being placed on the market by 
British manufacturers. The quality of the German product 
improved at the same time, so that British dyestuffs users 
benefited in both directions. 

The post-war weakness of foreign competitors and the 
boom in the textile trade enabled the British industry to 
survive the year of unrestricted imports following the Sankey 
judgment, to be saved just in time by the passing of the 
Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act in 1920. 


The Dyestuffs Act 


The question of the Act was so bound up with the whole 
question of foreign competition that it was impossible to 
avoid constant reference to it. If it had not been passed the 
United Kingdom would have been entirely dependent on 
Germany for dyestuffs, but it was the opinion of many that if 
it had lapsed last January, we should have been faced with 
more dumping from the United States than from Germany, 
who actually only supplied 75 per cent. of the home market. 
The fear that the Act would only serve to bolster up ineffi- 
ciency had proved vain; in fact, the British manufacturer 
had been rather hard pressed by the Licensing Committee’s 
granting of licences to import a dyestuff on account of some 
negligible difference between the foreign product and our own, 
while often the real reason for the application was the difference 
in price. The manufacturer had suffered from observance of 
the letter rather than the spirit of an Act designed for his pro- 
tection. One new condition, under which the Licensing Com- 
mittee proposed to grant or withhold licences was that the 
price in this country must be no greater than the foreign 
price, which would necessitate safeguards to prevent foreign 
dyestuffs from being offered here below the price in the 
country of origin. 

There had been many instances of developments directly 
due to the Act, such as the extension of the range of acid 
Anthraquinone Blues. Whereas before the war there were 
only three or four types, there were now nearly a dozen in 
general use and no limits to possible variations. The German 
lead had forced British research chemists to concentrate on 
working out processes for the manufacture of dyestuffs 
already established by foreign makers, rather than on original 
research. Nevertheless, some outstanding work had been 
done, the whole range of dispersed colours for acetate silk 
having sprung from a British invention as did Caledon Jade 
Green, the fastest dye in the world. 


Intense Competition 

The dyestuffs trade of to-day was exceedingly complicated 
and difficult to follow. For the manufacturer it was only 
possible to keep in touch by constant examination of com- 
petitive samples and a very complete filing system to tabulate 
the results. There were hundreds of different dyestuffs in 
common use, most of them manufactured in this country 
under different trade names by at least four or five different 
makers. Intensive competition had induced a readiness on 
the part of colour manufacturers to give technical advice and 
service on any problem which arose, however remotely con- 


nected with dyeing, involving the employment of a large 
number of colourists. Additional work was also entailed by 
varying conditions in overseas markets. For example, in the 
bazaar trade in the Near East great stress is laid on the 
importance of physical appearance, even more than on the 
strength of tone or shade produced. This is probably due to 
German insistence in the first instance. Packing and an 
attractive and distinctive label were also important. 

It was evident that Japan would have to be reckoned with 
in world markets in future, and intensified competition was 
giving a fresh impetus to research. In some ten years or so 
dyeing methods would have been completely revolutionised. 
The dyers of the future would be fully fledged chemists. 
With goodwill and co-operation from dyestuffs users, there was 
not much doubt that the industry in this country would 
continue to forge ahead to the mutual benefit of users and 
manufacturers. 





Power for Carbonising Plants 

In the town’s gas industry, as well as in by-product coke oven 
plant, low temperature carbonisation plant, and many chemical 
works, a large amount of power is required for the driving of 
pumps, fans, gas boosters and gas as well as coal 
and coke handling. Both ind coke oven plant 
have available an enormous amount of potential heat in the 
shape of waste combustion gases at a high temperature from 
the retort settings and coke breeze and dust from the screens, 
as well as pan breeze from the integral total gasification 
generators heating the retorts 

Both these sources of heat are available for steam generation, 
and two methods can be used for driving the numerous 
auxiliaries, that is, electric motors with current from central 
steam driven generators, and independent steam driving, 
with either engines or turbines. The best method to adopt 
depends upon the local conditions, and in this connection an 
interesting publication, Gas Works Power Plant, has just been 
issued by Belliss and Morcom, Ltd., of Birmingham, who have 
long specialised on high speed steam engines and on turbines 
for gas works and similar conditions, such as coke ovens and 
chemical works, including back pressure and pass-out sets. 

For the large units, especially gas boosters and compressors, 
it is in many cases the best proposition to drive direct by high 
speed steam engines utilising the heat in the exhaust, a much 
more economical proposition than generating all the power 
in one central power station, with the consequent losses due 
to transmission of electricity and loss of latent heat in connec- 
tion with condensing steam engines or turbines 

The main point in using separate steam engines is reliability 
and high grade workmanship. Some ot the firm’s high speed 
engines have run continuously day and night for over three 
years. 


compressors 


¢ -ork 
gas works 





Italian Nitrocellulose Lacquer Production 


NITROCELLULOSE lacquer manufacture in Italy has shown 
marked progress in the last few years despite a scarcity of high 
grade raw materials. The Italian automobile industry is the 
principal consumer of these lacquers, although other industries 
are gradually adopting lacquer finishes for their products. The 
better grades of lacquers are imported, and imports have 
increased nearly 35 per cent. since 1927. During 1929 total 
imports of lacquers reached 1,766 metric tons, valued at 
$1,025,000. There are at present eight American firms 
operating in the market, providing between 65 and 70 per cent. 
of the total import requirements in this line. German and 
Austrian lacquer firms report substantial sales, with some 
progress by British and French makes 





Submerged Combustion 

THE paper by Mr. C. Featherstone Hammond on “ The con- 
centration of phosphoric acid solutions by means of the sub- 
merged flame ’’ (postponed from January 14), is to be presented 
to a meeting of the Institution of Chemical Engineers at 
Burlington House, London, on Tuesday next at 8 p.m., with 
Mr. W. A. S. Calder, the new president, in the chair. During 
the afternoon demonstrations of the plant will be given at the 
works of Submerged Combustion, Ltd., at 3, 3.30, and 4.30. 
Members are advised to meet at the offices of Submerged 
Combustion, Ltd., 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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From Week to Week 


RECENT WILLS include Mr. Horace Arthur Lowe, formerly 
of Manchester, inventor of the mercerised cotton process (net 
personalty 411,276), £11,461 

RUSSIAN EXPORTS O} during the twelve 
ended September 30 last increased to 21,101 metric 


months 
tons from 


MATCHES 


18,040 metric tons exported in the correspending precediny 
year 
Miss M. Marsh, for twenty-nine years supervisor of the 


female employees at the soa] 
Crosfield and Sons, Ltd., War 


of the present month 


and chemi al works of Joseph 


ington the end 





Is to retire at 


THE DIRE« RS of the International Paint and 
tions Co. have issued a denial of the rumour that negotiations 


r an amalgamation of their concern with 


( ompos! 


another paint compan\ 

NEGOTIATIC bee1 pleted by 

[rust and the Montecatini C¢ tor taking 

Italy’s largest dvestuffs company, the 

Nazional Associate Acna 
\ DINNER Was given by 


the German Dye 
the works of 
Aziende Chimiche 


over 


vy British Bemberg, Ltd., on Tuesday 
to celebrate the making of the first piece of artificial silk at 
their new factory at Wheatley. Twenty of the firm's em- 
ployees have been sent to Germany for eight weeks’ training 
in the necessary processes, and started work at the beginning 
of the present month 

Mr. GRAHAM, President of the Board of Trade, in reply 
to Mr. Graham White in the House of Commons on March 17, 
said he was not aware of any reduction in the price of dyestuffs 
in this country since January 14 last. Mr. White's assump 
tion that there was to be a reduction after the renewal of 
the Dyestuffs ‘Import Regulation) Act, prubably referred to 
the abolition of the price facto1, which, of course, was subject 
to several other conditions 

FOR THE PURPOSES of centralisation 
Chemicals and Coke Ovens, Ltd., has been transferred to 
Vintry House, Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4, as from 
March 14, and the Shettield office will be definitely 
closed. It is requested that all correspondence be sent to 
the London office as and from that date. Mr. W. Colquhoun 
will] still remain a director, and there will be no change in the 
management of the company 
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A CONFIDENTIAI 1 methods of quoting and 
terms of payment prevailing in business with the Baltic States 
which has been prepared by H.M. Consular Officers at Tallinn 
Riga and Kovno, has been issued by the Department of 
Overseas Trade, from which « an be obtained by British 
firms on quoting reference number C.X. 3477. Another 
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IX THE CHAD ’ D n Wednesday Mi lusti 
Luxmoore heard ar ippl tion by Curning Glass Works of 


New York, and James A. Jobling and Co., Ltd., of Grey Street 
Newcastle, glass manufacturers, for the extension of letters 
: improved giass dishes for 
similar purposes. The patent, it stated, 
expires next June. A licence to manufacture the article in this 
country had been granted to Jobling and Co., but owing to the 
war, no sales were substantially possible until 1919. Manu- 
facture in this country began in 1922, and the royalties now 
payable per year were about £5,000. The initial payment 


for the licence was /11,000. His Lordship said the longest 


patent, dated June 24, 1915, for 


baking and was 


extension he would grant would be two years. 


A FIRE broke out on Monday night at the premises of 
Thomas Morson and Son, Ltd., manufacturing chemists, 
Wharf Road, Ponders End, and occupied the fire brigade for 
about two hours. 

CAPTAIN “R. S. MACFARLAN was on Tuesday appointed 
Vice-President of the Chemical Defence Committee, formerly 
known as the Chemical Warfare Committee, in succession to 
Captain R. B. Ramsay 

A LITHIUM DEPOSIT has been found at Albrechts, in South- 
West Africa, giving between 3:5 and 4:6 per cent. of lithium, 
according to a message from Johannesburg, and it is proposed 
to erect a plant costing £500,000 to work it. 

Dr. EVERETT P. PARTRIDGE, associate editor of Industrial 
md Engineering Chemistry U.S.A has been appointed 
supervising engineer of the Non-Metallic Minerals Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

THE LONDON SECTION of the British Association of Chemists 
is holding its annual dinner this (Saturday) evening at the 
First Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, London. The annual 
meeting ot the Scottish Section of the B.A.C. takes place on 
April 24 at Glasgow 

AN AGREEMENT was concluded on Monday for an amalgamas 
tion as from November 1 of all superphosphate works in 
Sweden, with the exclusion of the works of the Co-operative 
Union at Stockholm. This will be effected through the 
medium of the Landskrona Konstgodning Fabrik, the capital 
of which will be raised to Kr. 12,000,000. 

A LARGE CHEMICAL FERTILISER PLANT is to be established 
in the port of Saint John, N.B., by a new company established 
in co-operation by Dutch, English and Canadian interests. 
The Amsterdamsche Superfosfatfabrick of Utrecht, Holland, 
is CO-operating in the new enterprise with Fison, Packard and 
Prentice, of Ipswich, and with the International Fertiliser 
Co. of Quebec. 

BRITISH EXPORTS Of all-rayon tissues in 1930 amounted, 
according to advance returns, to 1,227,927 lbs., against 
1,255,148 lb. in 1929, and 789,028 lb. in 1928. The financial 
crisis in Australia badly affected business in that market, 
which was reduced by 25 per cent. Economic conditions and 
Japanese competition caused a falling off in the Eastern and 
\frican markets, but better business was done in New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa and Ireland 


CHEMICAL FERTILISERS imported into Tientsin during 1930 
showed a healthy increase, and one firm reports a gain of over 
yo per cent. in volume on the year. The results of the educa- 
tional work, carried on at the expense of the manufacturers, 
among the farmers were quite satisfactory and several ex- 
perimental fields have been rented in various districts to 
the beneficial effect of commercial fertilisers. 
rs are securing excellent results with them on 
own crops 


demonstrate 
Chinese farme 
their 
fHE MANUFACTURE of safety matches is among new indus- 
likely to be started in New Zealand, and experi- 
ments in planting the requisite wood have been successfully 
lucted by the State Forest Service. Hitherto all safety 
tches have been imported but wax vestas are manufactured 
the Dominion at Wellington and Dunedin Well known 
British interests have been established in the business, 
t is announced that the company’s plant at Wellington 
ly to be extended to manufacture “ safeties.’’ The 
iry machinery will be installed for this new develop- 
nent in New Zealand manufactures as soon as certain struc- 
tural arrangements are completed. 


tries that are 


long 


HE BRITISH SCIENCE GUILD has just issued as a pamphlet 
its Memorandum of Evidence submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service. An important section is devoted 
to the necessity for remodelling Government Departments 
on the type adopted in progressive industrial concerns such as 
electrical engineering and chemical firms. It is pointed out 
that in order to promote the highest degree of national 
efficiency not only is it necessary to provide Government 
Departments with an organisation designed on scientific 
principles, but it is also essential to man both the administra- 
tive and the scientific and technical groups with men of first- 
rate ability, and to offer them a sufficiently attractive career 
so as to retain their services. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 
VULCANISATION ACCELERATORS, Dunlop Rubber 
Led:, 32, Street, London, D. F. Twiss, 
and F. A. Jones, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham. 
Application date, November 1, 


3 $0,053. 
Co., Osnaburgh 

1Q2y. 

deri- 


halogenated 


treated with 
homologues, 


Dithiocarbamates are reactive halogen 
vatives of benzene or its including 
benzenes or alkyl, aryl or acyl derivatives in which the presence 
of additional negative radicals, ¢ nitro groups, renders at 
least one of the halogen atoms reactive towards the alkvy 
substituted dithiocarbamates. In an example, di-piperidino- 
dithiocarbamate is hydrolysed with aqueous caustic potash 
and an alcoholic solution of 3-dinitrobenzene 
added and the mixture refluxed. The product has the com 
position : 


y-chloro-1 


“SCgH(NO,)s 
and is a vulcanisation accelerator. 
also be obtained in one step. 
used. 


The above compound may 
Other dithiocarbamates may be 


SULPHATES AND ALCOHOLS. Standard 
Oil Development Co., Linden, N.J., U.S.A. Assignees 
of H. E. Buc, 620, Locust Street, Roselle, N.J., U.S.A. 
International Convention date, November 15, 


340,098, ETHEREAI 


1925. 
Mixtures of olefines are absorbed in sulphuric acid in three 
stages, the rate of flow of the materials being adjusted so that 
olefines higher than propylene are absorbed in the first and 
second stages in acid below 65 per cent. strength and of 78 to 
82 per cent. strength respectively, the temperature being 
below 120° F. Propylene is completely absorbed in acid 
above 9o per cent. strength in the third stage. A mineral oil 
may be added to assist in the absorption 
340,114. UREA-FORMALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS, 
Fabriques de Produits de Chimie Organique de Laire, 


129, Quai d'Issy, Issy-les-Moulineaux, Seine, France, 
J. Malet, 52, Rue des Dames, Paris, and R. Armenault, 
2, Rue Gramme, Paris. International Convention date, 
December 6, 1928. 


Urea or its derivatives is condensed with formaldehyde or 
its polymers in the presence of zinc or lead carbonate or oxide, 
bismuth carbonate, a coloured metal carbonate or titanium 
oxide. 
340,164. 


strasse, 


LIGNIN DERIVATIVES. O. A. 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
date, February 9, 1929. 


Muller, 63, Hoch- 
International Convention 


Wood and other materials containing cellulose and lgnin 
are chlorinated in a moist condition and treated with alcohol 
and a mineral acid at a raised temperature. Chlorolignin is 
thus removed without weakening the fibre, and may _ be 
recovered from the solution by evaporation, or may be pre- 
cipitated by mixing with water or with 40 per cent. caustic soda 
and filtering. Other constituents having a tanning action 
may be recovered from the filtrate. 

340,233. 
London. 


KETONES. H. Dreyfus, 22, Hanover 
Application date, August 19, 


Square 
IQ24, 

The vapours of primary aliphatic alcohols containing at least 
two carbon atoms, or the aldehydes or organic acid esters of 
the alcohols, e.g., acetaldehyde and ethyl acetate, are heated 
with oxygen to 200 to 7oo C. in the presence of catalysts 
consisting of metallic oxides, hydroxides or carbonates other 
than those of alkalies or alkaline earths, or mixtures of these 
with alkali or alkaline earth oxides, hydroxides or salts, e.g., 
carbonates, silicates or borates. The catalyst may be supported 
on pumice or kieselguhr, and the gases may be passed through 
a heated tube of copper, iron, or chromium steel containing the 
catalyst. An aliphatic acid vapour may also be present. Thus, 
acetone may be obtained by passing a mixture of alcohol, 
oxygen and acetic acid in the proportion of 1: 5:1 through 


a copper tube containing an equi-molecular mixture of ferri 
oxide and calcium carbonate heated to 450° to 480 ¢ Other 
examples of catalysts are given 
340,237. TRIAzoLEs. A. Boehringer, G. Scheuing and B 
Walach, Nieder-Ingelheim-on-Rhine, Germany. Applica- 
tion date, September 16, 1929 
Mono-acyl-hydrazines are treated with imido compounds of 


the type R,—C—X where R, and R, represent hydrocarbon 
NR, 

radicles which may be connected together when aliphati 
and X is a radicle capable of combining with one of the hydro- 
gen atoms of the acyl-hydrazine, e.g., a halogen, an ether group 
or an acylated hydroxy group. The imido compounds may be 
replaced by oximes, Oxime esters and monosubstituted acid 
amides in conditions under which they undergo intromoleculat 
conversion into the imido compounds, by treatment with 
inorganic or organic acid halides. In an example, methyl- 
acetamide dissolved in pyridine and chloroform is treated with 
phosphorus oxychloride and then with benzoyl-hydrazine 
to obtain 3 : 4-dimethyl-5-phenyl-1r : 2: 4 triazole. In another 
example acetophenone oxime is esterified with benzene 
sulphonic acid chloride and the ester heated with propiony] 
hydrazine to obtain 3-methyl-4-phenyl-5-ethyl-1 : 2: 4 triazole. 
Other examples describe the preparation of 5-methyl-4 
phenyl-1: 2:4 triazole, 3-methyl-4-cyclohexyl - 5- isobutyl 

1:2: 4-triazole, 3-methyl-4-2-xylvl-5-isopropyl-1 2 j-tri 
azole, 3 : 4-pentamethylene-5-methyl-1 : 2: 4 triazole, 3: 4 

methylpentamethylene-5-y-pentyl-1 : 2 : 4-triazole, 3 : 4-pent- 
amethylene - 5-isobutyl-1 : 2: 4-triazole, 3: 4-diphenyl- 5- 


methyl-1 : 2: 4-triazole and several others. 


340,243 and 340,262. Dyers. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 
.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Applications date, September 19, 1920, and 
June 21, 1929. 

340,243. Azo dyes of the type, aromatic amine of the 


benzene series containing no hydroxy or carboxy group in 
o-position to the diazotised amino group-a_ 1-phenyl-3- 
methyl-5-pyrazolone carrying an o-hydroxy-carboxylic group- 
ing in the phenyl residue are treated with agents vielding 
chromium to obtain products which dye wool vellow to 
orange shades, fast to light, applicable also for printing on 
cotton and for preparing lakes. Examples are given of the 
chromium compounds obtained from the dyestuffs #-amino- 
benzoic acid — 1-(2’-hydroxy-3’-carboxy-5’-sulpho) phenyl 
3-methyl-5-pyrazolone giving greenish yellow shades on 
wool; sulphanilic acid —1-(2’-hydroxy-3’-carboxy-5’-sulpho 
phenol-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone giving yellow 
leather ; sulphanilic acid —1-(2’-hydroxy-3’-carboxy) phenyl- 
3-ethyl-5-pyrazolone ;  4-amino-salicylic acid 1-(2’-hydroxy- 
3‘-carboxy-5’-sulpho phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone giving 
orange shades on leather; 2-chloro-4-toluidine — 1 - 
hydroxy-3’-carboxy-5’-sulpho) phenyl-3-methyl-5-pvrazolone 
giving vellow shades on wool ; metanilic acid ~1-(2’-hydroxy- 
3-carboxy-5"-sulpho) phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone — giving 
greenish-yellow shades on The component 1-(2 
hydroxy-3’-carboxy) phenyl 3-methyl-5-pyrazolone referred 


shades on 


wool 


to above is obtained by condensing the hydrazine from 
1-amino-2-hydroxy-benzene 3-carboxylic acid with aceto 
acetic ester. 

340,262. Dibenzanthrones and isodibenzanthrones are 


treated simultaneously with chlorine and bromine or sub- 
stances supplying these, or chlorinated or brominated dibenzan 
thrones and isodibenzanthrones are treated with the other 
halogen to obtain compounds containing substantial amounts 
of both halogens. An inorganic diluting medium may be 
present such as water, chlor-sulphonic acid, sulphuric acid, 
oleum, methyl-sulphuric acid, pyrosulphuric acid, persulphuri« 
acid, phosphoric acid, liquid sulphur dioxide, phosphorus 
oxy-chloride, and sulphuryl chloride. An acid-neutralizing 
agent may be added, such as alkalies or salts of alkali metals 


Cc 
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il we acids, or the hydrogen ion concentration may be 344,057 and 344,147. Vat dyestuffs or intermediate products oj 
kept nstant by the addition of buffer compounds Iodine the benzanthrone pvyrazolanthrone series, Manufacture ot 
selenium, iron, copper, mercury, and antimony, or me Farbenindustrie Akt — December 1, 1ro025 an 
: : Sa ‘bruary 27, 192% 344,147 < 44,057 
ompounds, may also be added as halogen transferers. — c “ee vinta vg liane pote lag "we , 
z . 1 1 ; 5050 ondensing = § Zinc apour, rocess ant apparatus tor 
ple is given in which the dvestutft obtained by alkv- ane x - ; ) C 7 4 re ; 
Bz2)-dihydr libenzanthrone with the chlor maw Jemey timc Co. Octoner 86, 2920 
Ze 9Z2°-Ginvaroxy-dibenzanthrone with the Cniot 344,087. Zinc white, Manufacture of. J. M.H.Cornillat. Decen 
ester of p-toluene-sulphonic acid. is brominated in ber 10. 1920 
chlor-sulphonic acid in the presence of antimony, the product 344,116. Aliphatic anhydrides and chlorides of aliphatic acids 
dyeing fast green-blue shades. Other examples describe the from aliphatic salts, Preparation of. Soc. des Brevets Etrangers 
bromination of dichlor isodibenzanthrone, the treatment of Lefranc et Cie. January 8, 1929 
dibenzanthrone with chlorine and bromine, the chlorination 344 Bi Anthraquinone derivatives, Manufacture ' ol. ° G 
, ; } sloxam S f Chen 1 Industi 2 Basl yecember 27 
dibenzanthrone, the bromination of 6 : 6!-dichlo1 sie Chemical Industry tn Bask cers 
1020 
enzanthrone » brominatior ) yr-dibenzat 
— is the ‘ ination of m« noch dit aperanee 344,119 Catalytic gaseous reactions, Process and apparatus Tor 
nd others 





The products are purified by crystallisa- 





tio means of their oxonium salts, or by treating their 
que s pastes with hypochlorites 
340,27 CELLULOSE NITRATES Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Millbank, London, and J. S. B. Fleming, 60 
Eglington Road, Ardrossan, Ayrshire Application date 
This is used for delivering refuse acid from the 
nitrat f cellulose into separate passages according to its 
spt eravityv [he acid passes through a chamber a con- 
taining loat b of stainless steel with loading c, which is 


f FIG.I. 




















340,270 r SH 
v a leve l ible links 7, k, to a hopper 
t [The acid wt ns into the hopper flows 


etween two slightly separated plates o and is diverted 








into the passages 7 or s according to the height of the float b 
340,203 HyDROCARBONS J. Y¥. Johnson, London From 
G Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Frankfort-on-Main 
G ny Application date, July 27, 1929 

| Unsaturated hydrocarbons such as tar or mineral oils or 
the tions are condensed in the presence of a complex 
by mixing boric acid with an organic compound 
t g two or more carboxyl, carbonyl or hydroxy groups 

tt to the same or adjacent carbon atoms rhe tempera 
ture employed is lower than the decomposition temperature 
of the initial or final products. In an example, a brown coal 
tar i tion is dissolved in saturated hydrocarbons, heated 
gitated with a mixture of and oxalic acid, glycerol 
t t ric or citric acid rhe solvent is distilled off, and 
the separated by washing with water. The viscous oil 





is fractionated 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 





Ss Pyrolysis of hydrocarbons, Process of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., and D. Binnie November 12, 1929 
,.552. Soluble fusible resins, Manufacture of. Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle November 12, 1928 
58 Cellulose esters, Manufacture of W. W. Groves S: 
” ul Indust zx Basl November 190, 1929 





so8. Antimony compounds, Manufacture of. Chemische Fabrik 
Sandoz. November 30, 1928 

s and 343.901. Wetting, cleansing, and dispersing agents 

Production of J. ¥. Johnson 1.4. Farbenindustr t.- 

G August 7, 1929 

154 Metal sponge, Production of E. G. T. Gustafsson 


November 28, 192 

QQ4 Vat dyestuffs of the N-dihydro-1 : 2: 2! 

ne series which are fast to chlorine 

nson 1.G. Farben 

¥ i Steels C.k 
1029 


Bleaching powder, Manufacture of 


: 1}-anthraquinone 
Manufacture of tee *4 
Akt.-Ges October 24, 1929 


Allen and Co., Ltd October 





industrue 
Everitt and E 






Imperial Chemical 


Industries, Ltd., and C. Carter. November 26, 1929 
Tanning materials Manufacture of A Carpmael 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges November 26, 1929 
43 Hydrogen, Manufacture of W. P. Rogers November 
2 1429 


Du Pont Ammonia Corporation December 31, 1925 
344.1 Phosphate and the like, Treatment 
Smelteverk Aktieselskapet. January 14 


339,340 


ot Odda 


Addition 


35 rock 


1GQ29 


344,105. Destructive hydrogenation of various kinds of coal, tars 

mineral oils, and the like. J. Y. Johnson (1.G. Fa 
dusts 1kt.-G January 31, 1930 

344,100 Derivatives of 3 4-dihvdroisoquinoline, Preparation ot 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., R. Child and F. L. Pvmar January 
31, 1930 

344,107. Ferrous alloys. Bb. D. Saklatwalla. January 31, 1930 

344,213. Nitrosvl sulphuric acid. A. Wleijn and Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Chemische Industrie van Hasselt February 27 
1930 

344,250. Azo dyestuffs, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson 1G 
| whenindustrie {ki -G March 24, 1430 

344,205. Vulcanization of rubber. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Lt April 12, 1929 

344.277. Wrought iron, Methods of and apparatus for making 
A. M. Bvers Co January 28, 1930 

344,292 Aluminium, Manufacture of--by_ electrolysis. Con 
pagnie de Produits Chimiques et Electro-Metallurgiques Alais 
Froges, et Camargue. May 21, 1929 

344,327 ification of cellulose derivatives. British Celanes 






V 30, 1929 


Applications for Patents 

(In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desires shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of such 
applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office on the anni- 
versary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have been 
accepted.) 











Ackroyd, H and Williams Hounslow Ltd Az dyestutts 
7,72 March 13 

Briggs, H. B., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Mendoza, M 
ind Murray, A. G. Manufacture of soluble compositions, an 
their use in dyeing, etc. 7,506. March 11 

Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz Preparation of 1-aminoanthr 
q one-2-sulphoni acid 7,291 March Germany 
March II, 1930 

—— Metalliferous sulphurised phenol derivatives. 7,049. M 
14 Germany, March 15, 1930 

Chemische Werke vorm. H. and E. Albert Production of alumin 
nd alkali phosphates. 7,552 March 11 Germany, Mar 
22, 1930 

Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E. I., and Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries, Ltd. Synthetic resins, and coating-compositions manu 
factured therefrom. 7,802. March 14. 

Federal Phosphorus Co Manufacture of diphenyl 7,675 Marc} 
12 United States, April 22, 1930 
Production of chlorinated diaryl resins. 7,670. March 12 
United States, April 23, 1930.) 

Geigy Soc. Anon., J. R. Tanning-substances. 7,350. March to 
Germany, March 10, 1930 

Groves, W. W., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Manufacture 
of base exchange bodies 7,245 March 9 


- Manufacture of azo-dyestufts 
Horsley, G. | 


7,041. March 12 


and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Manu- 


facture of ethyl alcohol. 7,659. March 12 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt -Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Carrying out 
chemical processes at elevated temperatures. 7,252 March o 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Manufacture of ester-like wetting 
agents, et 7,385. Marchio. (Germany, October 20, 1930 
- Blea hing-powder 7,942. March 14. (Germany, March 14, 
1930 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Firing pulverised-fuel fur- 
naces. 7,244. March o 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Paine, ( Manufacture 


of azo dyestuffs. 7,507. March 11. 


Sedlmayr, R. Manufacture of vat dyestuffs. 7,310. March 9 

So Anon. La Ronite Production of urea formaldehyde condensa- 
tion products. 7,830. March 13. (France, November 4, 1930.) 

U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. Manufacture of acetic anhydride 
7.793. March 13 United States, May 28, 1930 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

AciD AcETIc, 40% TEcH.—£18 15s. per ton d/d address U.K. in casks. 

AcID CHRoMIc.—ts. per lb., less 24% d/d U.K. 

AcipD HyprocHLoric.—Spot, 3s. 9d. to 6s. carboy d/d, according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—Spot, {20 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

AcID SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. perton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA (ANHYDROUS).—Spot, Iod. per lb., d/d in cylinders. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8 4d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—£7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowWDER, 35/37%.—Spot, £7 19s. per ton d/d station 
in casks, special terms for contracts. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, £13 Ios. per ton; granulated, 
£12 Ios. per ton ; powder, £14 perton. (Packed in 1 cwt. bags. 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. Prices quoted are 
for one ton lots and upwards). 

Catcium CHLORIDE (SOLID), 70/75%.—Spot, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per 
ton d/d station in drums. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—od. to 93d. per lb. according to quantity d/d U.K. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 3}d. per lb. Liquor, £18 12s. 6d. per ton d/d 
U.K. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—£25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 11d. per gall.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. ; mineralised, 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. per gall. 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
according to quantity. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—{38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

PetasH CAusTIc.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

PotassIUM BICHROMATE CRYSTALS AND GRANULAR.—4}d. per lb. 
nett d/d U.K., discount according to quantity : ground $d. per 
Ib. extra. 

PortassiuM CHLORATE,—33d., per lb. ex-wharf, London, 1n cwt. kegs. 

PoTAssIUM CHROMATE.—8}d., per Ib. d/d U.K. 

>ALAMMONIAC.—Firsts lump, spot, £40 17s. 6d. per ton d/d address in 
barrels. Chloride of ammonia, £37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SALT CAKE, UNGROUND.—Spot, £3 10s. per ton d/d station in bulk. 

Sopa Asu, 58° .—Spot, £6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 
for contracts. 

Sopa CausTIc, SOLID, 76/77% .—Spot, £14 ros. per ton, d/d station. 

Sopa CrystaLts.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SopiIuM ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

Sop1uM BICARBONATE, REFINED.—Spot, £10 ros. per ton d/d station 
in bags. 

SODIUM ~ a CRYSTALS (CAKE AND POWDER)—3}d. per Ib. 
nett d/d U.K., discount according toquantity. Anhydrous jd. 
per lb. extra. 

Sop1uM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62°%.—£16 Ios. per ton delivered 
1-cwt. iron drums for home trade. 

SopiuM CHLORATE.—2 jd. per Ib. 

SopIuM CHROMATE.—3#d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

Sopium NITRITE.—Spot, £19 per ton, d/d station in drums. 

SopIUM PHOSPHATE.—{14 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, casks free. 

Sopium SILICATE, 140° Tw.—Spot, £8 5s. per ton, d/d station 
returnable drums. 

SopIuM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—Spot, £4 2s. 6d. per ton, 
d/d address in bags. 

SoDIUM SULPHIDE SOLID, 60/62%.—Spot, {10 5s. per ton, d/d 
station in drums. Crystals—Spot, £7 1os. per ton, d/d station 
in returnable casks. 

SopiIuM SULPHITE, PEA Crystats.—Spot, £13 ros. per ton, d/d 
station in kegs. Commercial—Spot, £9 per ton, d/d station 
in bags. 

Coal Tar Products 

Acip CARBOLIC CrySTALS.—5d. to 6}d. per Ib. 
1s. 1d. pergall. August/December. 

AciIp CRESYLIC 99/100.—1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. B.P., 3s. 6d. per 
gall. 97/99.-—Refined, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Pale, 98%, 
1s, 8d. tors. 9d. Dark, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 44d. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED (GREEN O1L).—44d. to 43d. per gall. 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works: Crude, 54d. to 6$d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, Is. to 1s. 1d. per gall. 90°%.—1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per 
gall. Pure, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gall. (The above prices 
were operative from March 3 last.) 

ToLUOLE.—90%, 1s. 8d. to 1s. od. per gall. 
1s. 11d. per gall. 

XYLOL.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per gall. Pure, about ts. 11d. Der gall. 

CREOSOTE.—Standard specification, for export, 54d. per gall. f.o.b. ; 
for Home, 4d. per gall. d/d. 


Crude 60’s Is. to 


Pure, 1s. rod. to 


NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, Is. 3d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160 
Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. per gall. Solvent, 90/190, 1s. to rs. 2d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Purified Crystals, £11 11s. per ton. 

PitcH.—Medium soft, 45s. per ton, in bulk at makers’ works, 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 3d. to 
3S. 6d. per gall. 90/180, Is. 9d. to 2s. per gall. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated :— 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DIsuULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per lb. 
AciID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 
Acip GamMA.—Spot, 3s. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip H.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb, 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 2d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AciID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. 100% d/a 
buyer’s works. 
AcID SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8}d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8}d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 84d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib., packages extra, d/d buver’s 
works. ‘ 
BENZIDINE BasE.—-Spot, zs. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
BEnzoic Acip.—Spot, 1s. 84d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
0-CRESOL 30/31° C.—{£2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98 /100% .—2s. gd. per Ib., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34°5° C.—1s. 9d. per lb., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 5d. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., packages 
buyer’s works. 
DINITROBENZENE.—7$4d. per Ib. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—£74 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 7d. per lb. ; 66/68° C., 73d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer's works. 
a-~NAPHTHOL,—Spot, 1s. 11d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, £65 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, Is. per 1b. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 11d. per lb 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, ts. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 64d. per !b., 5-cwt. lots, drums extra, d/d 
buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—0Qd. per Ib. 
R. SaLtt.—Spot, 2s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Sop1umM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 6d. per lb. 100° d/d buyer’s 
works. 
0-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
p-TOLuIDINE.—Spot, Is. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. 3d. per lb., 100%. 
Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF L.IME.—Brown, £7 Ios. per ton. Grey, {12 to £12 Ios. 
per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
ACETONE.— {60 to £62 Ios. per ton. 
CHARCOAL.—{6 to £9 per ton,according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liovor.—tod. to ts. 4d. per gall 
Rep Liouvor.—9d. per gall. 
Woop CREOSOTE.—Is. 9d. per gall., unrefined. 
Woop Naputua, MisciBrE.—2s. 11d. per gall. 
4S. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—£4 to £5 per ton. 
BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—£37 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6d. to 1s. 2d. per lb. according t 
quality ; Crimson, rs. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per !b., according to quality. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. 7d. to Is. 9d. per lb. 

BaryYTEs.—{6 to £7 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—4s. 6d. to 5s. per lb. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—{26 to £28 per ton, according to quantity; 
drums extra. 

CarBoN Brack.—3}d. to 44;d. per Ib., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—/40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity. 
drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE.—4§d. to 5 $d. perlb.; Dark, 
44d. to 4jd. per lb. 

Lamp Biack.—£28 per ton, barrels free. 

LITHOPONE, 30%.—£19 to £21 per ton. 

SuLPHUR.—{9 Ios. to £13 per ton, according to quality. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 

SULPHUR PREcIP. B.P.—£55 to £60 per ton, according to quantity. 

VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 6d.—7s. per Ib. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per lb. 


extra, d/d 


Solvent, 3s. od. to 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots 

AcipD, ACETIC, PurE, 80°%.—{£37 5S. per ton d/d address U.K. in casks. 

Actp, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 7d. to 2s. od. per lb., according to 
quantity. 

Acip, Benzoic B.P.—1s. 9d. to Is. 10d. per Ib., for synthetic product. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per oz 50-02. lots, Is. 3d. 
per oz. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £31 per ton; powder, £32 per ton; 
For one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb 

Acip, Citric.—1s. o}d. per Ib., less 5%. 

Acip, GALLIC.—2s. 11d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, Motyspic.—5s. 3d. per lb. in 4-cwt. lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts 


Acip, PyroGaALtic, CrysTaLs.—7s. Od. per lb. for 28-lb. lots, Re- 
sublimed, 8s. 6d. per Ib. for 28-Ib. lots 
AcID, SALICYLIC, B.P. PULV.—1Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. Tech- 


nical.—ts. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per lb. 

AcID, TARTARIC.—Is. ojd. per Ib., less 5%. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to 11s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3S. 9d. per Ib. 

AmMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—{36 per ton 
5-cwt. casks. Resublimated, ts. per lb. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. in 3-cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ARGENT. NITRAS, CRYSTALS.—Is. 1d. per oz. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—8s. per 02. 

BaRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per Ib. 

BisMUTH CARBONATE.— 6s. gd. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH CITRATE.—Ss. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—6s. per lb. 

BisMuUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. per lb 

BismutTH OxIDE.—49s. 10d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—9s. 7d. per Ib 

BisMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON LiovorR.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. o4d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. QOts. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts. 11d. perlb. Liquor Bis- 
muth B.P.,in W.Ots., 1s. 2d. per lb.; 6 W. QOts., 114d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts., rod. per lb.; 36 W. QOts., 94d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 21 10s. per ton; powder, 4/22 per ton; for 
one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

BromipEs.—Ammonium, Is. 9d. per lb.; potassium, 1s. 44d. per 
lb.; granular, 1s. 5d. per lb.; sodium, Is. 7d. per lb. Prices 
for 1-cwt. lots 

CAFFEIN, PURE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

CAFFEIN CITRAS.—5s. per lb 

Catcium Lactate.—B.P., 1s.to 1s.6d.per lb.,according to quantity. 

CaMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices é es 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 7$d. per lb., according to quantity. 

EMETINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—58s. 6d. per oz. 

EmeETINE BisMUTH IODIDE.—33S. per 0z. 

EPHEDRINE, PURE.—12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per oz. 

EPHEDRINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—9gs 9d. to 10s. 6d. per oz 

EPHEDRINE SULPHATE.—95. 9d. to Ios. 6d. per oz. 

ERGOSTEROL.—2s. 6d. per gm. 

ETHERS.—S.G. +730—Is. to 1s. 1d. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40% .—37S. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GLuCcOSE, MEDICINAL.—Is. 6d. to 2s. per lb. for large quantities. 

HEXAMINE.— 2S. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

HOoOMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—27s. 6d. per oz. 

HyYDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.— 90s. per 0z. for small quantities. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. B.P., 10 vols., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 
3S. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—35. od. to 4s. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

HyYPoOPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. perlb.; potassium, 
3s. 2d. to 3s. 7d. per lb.; sodium, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 
for 28-lb. lots. 

Iz0xn AmMoNIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 1s. 11d. per Ib., for 28-lb. lots. 
<reen, 2s. 6d. per Ib., list price. U.S.P., 2s. od. per Ib. list price. 

TkKON PERCHLORIDE.— 18s, to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 8jd. to 8}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light B.P., 36s. per cwt. 

MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—Light Commercial, £62 Ios. per ton, less 23% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

MENTHOL. -—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 14s. per lb. net; Syn- 
tneti 8s. 6d. to 12s. perlb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 
&s. 6d. to ros. per ib., according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 
gs. per lb 


Powder, £39 per ton in 


Packages 


MERCURIALS B.P.—-Up to 1-cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d.-per Ib., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. Id. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. Iod. 
pei lb., Powder, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide 

7s. 8d. to 7s. 9d. per lb. ; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per Ib. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to Is. 5d _ per Ib. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. &d. per Ib. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. Id. per Ib. 

PHENACETIN.— 3s. 9d. to 4s. 1d. per Ib. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5s. to 5s. 24d. per lb. 

PILOCARPINE NITRATE.—10s.6d. per oz. 

Potassium BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—83s. per cwt., 
less 24 per cent. 

PoTAssIUM CITRATE.—B.P., Is. od. per lb. for 28-Ib. lots. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 74d. per lb., in 125-lb. kegs. 

PoTAssiIuM IopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. gd. per lb., as to quantity. 

PoTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—-50s, per cwt. d/dLondon, kegs free. 

PotTassi1uM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. per oz. for 1,000-0z. lots. 

QUINOPHAN.—B.P.C., 14s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per lb. for cwt. lots. 

SACCHARIN.— 43s. 6d. per Ib. 

SALICIN.—16s. 6d, to 17s. 6d. per lb., according to quantity. 

SILVER NITRATE.—10d, per 0z. for 500-0z, lots, sticks, 2d. per oz. 
extra. 

SoprIuM BARBITONUM.——8s. 6d. to gs. per Ib. for 1-cwt. lots, 

SopiumM BENZOATE B.P.—1s. 5d. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots. 

Sopium CiTrRaTE.—B.P.C, ro11, Is. 6d. perlb. B.P.C. 1923, and 
U.S.P., 1s. 10d. per |b. for 28-Ib. lots. 

Sobium HyposuLpHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—16s. per Ib. 

Sopium Potassium TARTRATR (ROCHELLE SALT).—8os. per cwt. 
net, ton lots, d/s of 5cwt. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per cwt. extra. 
Sopium SALICYLATE.—Powder, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. Crystal, 

Is. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—Iod. to Is. 2d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {29 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

STRYCHNINE, ALKALOID CRYSTAL, 2s, per oz.; hydrochloride, 1s. 9$d. 
per oz.; nitrate, 1s. 8d. per oz.; sulphate, 1s. 9d. per oz., for 
I,000-0Z. quantities. 

TaRTAR EmeEtic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, Is. 9d. to 2s. per Ib. 

THYMOL.—Puriss, 6s. to 7s. per lb., according to quantity. 
Natural, 12s. per Ib. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per Ib. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—9s. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—4S. 9d. pet Ib, 
Amy C1InNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—9s. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 6d. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.— 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.-—1s. gd. 
per lb. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—Is. 9d. per Ib. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 4d. per Ib. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—IIs. od. per Ib. 
CouMARIN.—I2s. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
CiTRAL.—6s. 6d. per lb. 
EtHyt CINNAMATE.—6s. Od. per Ib. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
EvuGENOL.—S8s. 9d. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—6s. to Ios. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—5S. Od. per lb. 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—6s. 3d. per lb. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. 3d. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—10s. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 
RHODINOL.—38s. 6d. per lb. 
SAFROL—Is. 6d. per Ib. 
VANILLIN, Ex CLovE OIL.—I4s. 
Guaiacol.—-13s. to 15s. per Ib. 


Prices of Essential Oils 
ANISE OIL.—3s. 3d. per Ib. 
Bercamot O1L.—8s. 6d. per lb. 
BovuRBON GERANIUM OIL.—15s. per ib. 
CAMPHOR OIL.—White, 2s. per ]b.; Brown, 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
CINNAMON OIL LEAF.—5s. per oz. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 3d. perlb., c.i-f. 

per Ib. 

CLOVE OIL, 90/92%.—7s. per lb. 
Evucatyptus O11, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%—1s. 9d. per Ib. 
LAVENDER OIL.—Moprt Blanc, 38/40%, 8s. 6d. per Ib. 


’ 


6d. to 16s. 6d. per lb. Ex 


Pure Ceylon, 2s. 3d. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co. 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent agd impartial opinions. 


March 19, 1931. 
THERE has been a gradual broadening of business during the 
past few weeks, which has continued up to the time of going 
to press. Prices with one or two minor exceptions are firm 
and unchanged. Export inguiry especially from the Far 
East is showing signs of improvement. , 
General Chemicals 
ACETONI Unchanged at £60 to £65 per ton according to quantity 
with the demand fairly satisfactory. 
Actp Acetic.—In good call at £36 5s. to £38 5s. per ton for technical 


80°, and £37 5s. to £39 5s. per ton for pure 80°,, at which 
prices the market is firm. 

Acip CITRI¢ Continues easy at about 1s. 1d. to 1s. 1?d. per Ib 
less 5°, with the demand being for small lots 

Acip Formic.—Prices are unchanged at about £38 5s. per ton for 
85°, technical material with the demand being of fair volume 

Acip Lactic.—In steady request at about £39 to £40 per ton for 


the 50 per cent by weight pale quality 

AcIp OXALi Firm at $30 7S 6d. to #32 per ton, according to 
quantity and considerable business is passing. 

Acid Tartaric.—Prices are still a little easy at 1s. to 1s.o}d. perlb 
less 5°,, although the demand shows signs of slight improve- 
ment 

ALUMINA SULPHATE The market is unchanged at £7 
per ton for the 17 18°, iron free quality 

ARSENIC.—Continues scarce for near delivery with the market firm 
at #19 to #19 Ios. per ton. , 


158 to 45 55 


BARIUM CHLORIDE Sales have been more freely made at about 
#9 10S to 410 per ton 
CREAM OF TARTAR Prices continue a little unsteady at about 


S45. to 85s. per cwt. ex warehouse, London, with the demand 
slightly better than formerly 

COPPER SULPHATE There is rather a 
market is steadier at £22 to 
rails London 

FORMALDEHYDE.—Unchanged at 430 to 430 10s 
slightly better demand 

LEAD ACETATI A fairly satisfactory trade has been passing at 
£34 58. per ton for white and brown at £1 per ton less rhe 
market is now steady at these prices 

LEAD NITRATI A small trade is being transacted at about £29 10s 
per ton 

[‘:1THOPONE.—In quiet request at about £18 to £22 per ton, according 
to grade and quantity 


and the 
tree on 


better demand 
per ton less 5° 


{22 


10s 


per ton with a 


POTASSIUM CHLORATI Active at about £28 to #30 per ton 

PERMANGANATE OF POTASH In steady call at 5}d. to 543d 
nett exwharf London, on which basis the market is firm 

SopA BICHROMATI Firm at price of 34d. per Ib. witl 
usual discounts for contracts and in fairly good request 

SODA CHLORATE The market continues firm at the higher rate ot 
£26 10s. per ton with an improved demand 

SopA HyPOSULPHITI Photographic crystals are quoted at #14 55 
per ton and the demand is increasing. Commercial quality 
at about ¢8 10s. per ton is receiving a small interest 

SODA YELLOW PRUSSIATI Che market is firm at 43d. to 5 
lb., according to quantity and in fairly good demand 


per lb 


makers 


fd. per 


TARTAR EMETIC A small business is coming to hand at about 
1ofd. to 11d. per lb 
ZINC SULPHATI Unchanged at f11 to £11 10s. per ton witl 
moderate demand 
Coal Tar Products 
THERE is no change to report in the prices of coal tar products 


There appears to be more inquiry in the market, but buyers will n¢ 


pay present day prices 


Motor Bi NZOI Ouoted at about Is 53d to Is odd per rallor 
f.o.r. 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA Remains at about Is. 24d. to Is. 3d. per 


gallon 
HEAVY NAPHTHA Unchanged at about 1s. 1d. per gallon, f.o.1 
CREOSOTE OI Quoted at about 3d. to 34d per gallon f.o.r. in the 
North, and at about 4d. to 44d. per gallon in London 
CRESYLIC AcID Worth about 1s. 8d. per gallon for the 98 100 
quality, and about ts. 6d. per gallon for the dark quality 
Q5 Q7 
NAPHTHALENES Remain at 43 { ss. per ton for the 
firelighter quality, at about 44 to 44 5s. per ton for the 4/7 
quality, and at about £5 per ton for the 76 78 quality 
PITCH Quoted at about 37s. 6d. to 4os. per ton, f.o.b. East Coast 
port 


IOS to 43 15S 





Tur following additional prices have been received :— 


Carbolic Acid.—There is no change in the position and prices 
as reported last week. 
Aspivin.—Business is brisk with prices stabilised at 2s. 7d. t 


2s. od. per lb. according to quantity 
Salicylic Acid B.P.—1s. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib 


Vanillin.—Prices are higher as follows :—1 ton, 14s. 6d 





PoTAsSsIUM BICHROMATI Firm at makers’ price of 4}d. per Ib 
with usual discounts for contracts and there is a fair trade 
passing 

Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Sulphate of Ammonia Export.—On account of the wide- 


spread agricultural depression the market continues quiet, although 
as the consuming season is at hand there is normally a brisk demand 
at this time of year. Prices remain unchanged at about #7 per ton, 
t.o.b. U.IX. port in single bags, for neutral quality, 20-6 nitrogen 
Home Merchants report an improvement in the home demand 
consequent upon the better weather conditions, but the volume of 
buving is much smaller than last vear 

Nitrate of Soda.—As the demand for this product is affected by 
the same conditions as that for sulphate, sales appear to be smaller 
than last vear 





Schedule prices remain in operation in the various 
European markets 
Latest Oil Prices 
Lonpon, March 18 LINSEED OIL was easy at 10s. to 5s. per 
ton decline. Spot, ex mill, £19 10s March, £17 12s. 6d April 
417 17s. 6d. May-August, 418 12s. 6d. ; and September-December 


f19, naked. RAPE OIL was quiet. Crude, extracted, £30 Los. ; tech 
nical refined, £32, naked, ex whart; Cotton OIL was firm and 
per ton higher. Egyptian, crude, £21 refined common 
edible, £25 and deodorised, $27, naked, ex mill TURPENTINI 


IOS 1Os 


10s 


was firm and od. per cwt. higher American, spot, 43s. 6d. ; April, 
$38. 9d. ; May-June, 44s. 3d. Russian, spot, 4os. 6d 
HUuLL.—LINSEED OIL, naked, spot to April, closed at 418; May 
August, £18 10s September-December, £18 15s Baltic, spot, 
unquoted. Cotton OIL, Egyptian, crude, spot, £21 ; edible, retined, 
spot, £23 15s. ; technical, spot, £23 10s. ; deodorised, 425 15s. CASTOR 
OIL, pharmacy, spot, 41s. 6d. ; firsts, 30s. 6d. ; seconds, 34s. 6d. (per 
cwt PALM WERNEL OIL, crude, nake 1. 5} percent., spot, 424 10s 
GROUNDNUT OIL.—crushed-extracted, spot, £25 10s. ; deodorised, 
£29 10S Soya OIL, crushed-extracted, spot, 420, deodorised, 





10 cwts., 4s. od = cwts., 15S 3 cwts., 15s. 3d I cwt., 15S. Od. 
56 lbs., 15s. od. 28 Ibs., 16s.; 14 lbs., 16s. 3d Less 16s. 6d 
per lb These prices are for material made exclusively from clove 
oil Prices for vanillin ex guaiacol are 1s. 6d. per Ib. lower in ¢ 
Case 
£23 10s Rape OIL, crushed-extracted, spo 30 refil | 2 
per ton. Cop OIL, nominal at 20s. per vt TURP! 
$45 6d. per cwt 

Scottish Coal Tar Products 
HERE is little or no alteration to report in this area during the 


lfrading is contined mainly to refined tar for road makit 


now moving in substantial quantities. 














Cresvlt lcid.—Verv little business is passing Pal 9/100 
rs. 6d. per gallon; pale, 97/99 1s. 5d. to Is. 6d. { 
gallon 19 Is. 4d » 1s. 5d. per gallor high boiling 
1s. Sd per gallon ill f.0.r. in buvers’ } ges 

Carbolic Sirti Value is purel) | at about rs. 4d. t 
1s. 6d. per gallon for best grades 

Creosote Oil.—Straight run oils find a ready outlet but other grades 
are dull Specification oils, 2$d. to 3d. per gallon gas works 
ordinary, 343d. to 33d. per gallon ; wi 3d. to 3] er gall 
Wl in bulk, ex works 











Coal Tar Pitcl With the shipping season nea npletior 
quotations are easy at 40s. per ton f.a.s Hom 
trade commands 42s. 6d. per ton, ex works 

Blast Furna Pitel In moderate de1 lin th mal 

Refined Coal Tai Several large contract i\ I d 
prices are easier at 2$d. to 2}d. per gallon f.o.r. nak¢ 

Blast Furnace Tai Unchanged at 2?d. per gallon f.0.1 

Crude Napbhtha Supplies are scarce and price is steady at 4}d 
to 44d. per gallon f.o.r. makers’ works in buyers’ il ta 

Water White Prod Orders are scarce but, as ti 
not large, distillers are keeping quotations st 1 r be 
is 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon ; 90 160 solvent, Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. } 
gallon: 90/190 heavy colvent, 1s. to 1s. od. per gallon; all f 


works in bulk 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Lid., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing this firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, March 17, 1931. 


the Scottish heavy chemical market has been 


SINESS in 
t ng the past week. 
Industrial Chemicals 

AcETONE.—B.G.S.—{60 to £63 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity. 

Acip, AcETIc.—Prices ruling are as follows: glacial, 98/100%, £47 
to {58 per ton; pure, £37 5s. per ton; technical, 80%, £36 5s. 
delivered in minimum lots of I ton. 

Acip, Boric.—Granulated commercial, {22 per ton; crystals, £23; 
B.P. crystals, £31 per ton; B.P. powder, £32 per ton, in I-cwt. 
bags, delivered Great Britain free in one-ton lots upwards. 

Acip, HyDROcHLORIC.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
4s. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, Nitric, 80° QUALITY.—{23 per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

Acip, OxXxALic.—98/100%.—On offer at the same price, viz.: 
33d. per Ib., ex store. On offer from the Continent at 34d. 
per Ib., ex wharf. 

AcIp, SULPHURIC.—{3 7s. 6d. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality ; 
£5 15s.per ton for168°. Dearsenicated quality, 2os. per ton extra. 

Acip, TARTARIC, B.P. CrystaLts.—Quoted 113d. per Ib., less 5%, 
ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at 1s. per Ib., less 5%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted round about £8 10s. per ton, ex store. 

Atum, Lump PotasH.—Now quoted £8 Ios. od. per ton., c.i.f. U.K. 





ports. Crystal meal, about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—Io0}d. per Ib., containers extra and 
returnable. 

Ammonia CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £36 per ton. Pow- 


dered, £38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia LiguiIp, 80°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MURIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to £22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about £17 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

Antimony OxipE.—Spot material obtainable at round about {28 
per ton, ex wharf. On offer for shipment from China at about 
£27 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

ARSENIC, WHITE PowDERED.—Quoted /22 Ios. per ton, ex wharf. 
Spot material still on offer at {22 15s. per ton, ex store. 
Barium CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price about /9 Ios. per 
ton, c.i. U.K. ports. For Continental materials our price 

would be {8 10s. per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp or Rotterdam. 

BLEACHING PowbDER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers unchanged at £6 I5s. per ton, delivered in minimum 
4-ton lots. Continental now offered at about the same figure. 

CaLcium CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per ton, according to quantity and point 
of delivery. Continental material on offer at 44 15s. per ton, 
c.if. U.K. ports. 

CopperRAS, GREEN.—At about {3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. works, or 
£4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—Now quoted £31 per ton, ex store. 
tinental on offer at about £20 per ton, ex wharf. 

GLAUBER SALTS.—English material quoted £4 10s. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about £3 per ton, ex wharf. 

Leap, Rep.—Price now £34 per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

LzeaD, WHITE.—Quoted {46 per ton, carriage paid. 

Leap, ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £38 to £39 
per ton ex wharf. Brown on offer at about {2 per ton less. 

MAGNESITE.—GROUND GALCINED.—Quoted {9 7s. 6d. per ton, ex 
store. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—Industrial 
per gallon less 24% delivered. 

PoTassIUM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 4}d. per lb., delivered U.K. or 
c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance for contracts. 

PoTassIUM CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer, {25 Ios. per ton 
ex store. Offered from the Continent at {24 15s. per ton, c.i-f. 
U.K. ports. 

PoTAssIUM CHLORATE, 99$/100% Powper.—Quoted {25 per ton 
ex store ; crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

Potassium NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality 
17s. 6d. per ton, ci.f. U.K. ports. 
about {20 Ios. per ton ex store. 

PoTassIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. CrystTaLs.—Quoted 5}d. per Ib. 
ex wharf 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. per 
lb. ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at about 6d. per Ub. ex wharf. 


Con- 


quality 64 o.p. quoted 1s. 8d. 


quoted {20 
Spot material on offer at 


Sopa Caustic.—Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. per ton in drums, 
£18 15s. in casks. Solid 76/77% £14 1os. per ton in drums, 
£14 12s. 6d. per ton for 70/72% in drums, all carriage paid 
buyer’s station, minimum four-ton lots. For contracts Ios. per 
ton less. 

Sopium BicaRBONATE.—Refined recrystallised, {10 Ios. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—Quoted 34d. per lb., delivered buyer’s pre- 
mises, with concession for contracts. 

Sopium CARBONATE (Sopa Crystats).—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station; powdered or pea quality, 7s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, £7 13s. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
four-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyPposuLPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {9 2s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum four-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at £15 per ton, ex station, minimum four- 
ton lots. 

Sopium NITRATE.—Chilean producers now offer at {10 per ton, 
carriage paid, buyer’s sidings, minimum six-ton lots. 

SopiuM PRussIATE.—Quoted 53d. per lb., ex store. On offer at 
5d. per lb., ex wharf, to come forward. 

SopIuM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Price, 60s. per ton, ex works ; 
65s. per ton, delivered for unground quality. Ground 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Sopium SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption: solid 61/62%, 
£10 per tor ; broken, 60/62%, £11 per ton; crystals 30/32%, 
#8 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, 
minimum four-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. 
Spot material 5s. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.— Flowers, {12 per ton; roll, {10 ros. per ton; rock, 
£9 5s. per ton; ground American, {9 per ton, ex store. 


Zinc CHLORIDE 98°.—British material now offered at round about 
£19 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
Zinc SULPHATE.—Quoted {11 per ton, ex wharf. 
NotEe.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 





South Wales By-Products 
THERE have been some disquieting moves in the Welsh patent fuel 
industry during the past week. The Arrow Fuel Works, Newport, 
Mon., have been closed down for an indefinite period, while there is a 
possibility that the Crown Fuel Works, Port Talbot, will have to 
down 30th works are owned by the British Briquettes 
Ltd.), a 42,000,000 Welsh fuel combine which took over control of 
most of the fuel works of South Wales some two vears ago. The 
closing down of these two big works will have a serious, adverse 
effect upon the Welsh demand for pitch. The closing down of the 
works is due, it is stated, to the poor demand for Welsh patent fuel 
owing to the price-cutting of foreign competitors. Refined tars 
continue to be the brightest feature in South Wales by-product 
activities. There is a fair and steady call for coke-oven and gas- 
works tar. There is no change in values. Road tar is in fair 
demand, with quotations steady round about 13s. per 40-gallon barrel 
delivered. Creosote has a weak market, but there is a good, steady 
call for benzol. Solvent naphtha has only a small, sporadic demand, 
while heavy naphtha has practically nocall. Values are unchanged. 


close 


Patent fuel prices, for export, are as follows 20s. 6d. to 21s., ex- 
ship Cardiff 19s. 6d. to 20s., ex-ship Swansea and Newport Coke 
prices are Best foundry, 34s. to 30s. 6d. ; good foundry, 22s. 6d 
to 255 furnace, 16s. 6d. to 178 od 





Canadian Consumption of Carbon Black 

THE consumption of carbon black in Canada, according to a 
special survey that has just been completed, is as follows : 
Rubber industry, 12,499,794 pounds ; inks industry, 714,367 
pounds ; paint industry, 565,346 pounds; polishes and dres- 
sings industry, 42,693 pounds ; total, 13,822,200 pounds 

Imports of carbon black in 1929 totalled 14,620,572 pounds, 
practically all from the United States. As ordinary gas black 
is not made in Canada the imports should nearly represent the 
domestic consumption ; the difference between the import 
figure and the actual consumption total given above is due to 
quantities consumed in industries not covered by the Bureau’s 
survey or to quantities held in stock by the users. Acetylene 
black is made in Canada by one concern. The consumption 
of bone black in Canadian sugar refineries in 1929 amounted to 
2,440,670 pounds. 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Manchester, March 19, 1931. 
\LTHOUGH, up to the present, there has not been any appre- 


rate at which chemicals are being 
alled for, so far as the home trade branch is concerned the 
tendency seems to be for business to expand a little, due 
primarily to the fact that textile chemicals are being taken a 
little more freely than they have been of late. Export inquiry 


iable improvement in the 


met with on this centre is by no means important and 
shows no indication at the moment of broadening. In one 
or two cases values have given way a little, but taking the 


market as a whole the te ndency is steady and appears likely to 
ontinue so. 
Heavy Chemicals 

Prussiate of soda has met with a moderate volume of inquiry 
this week and quotations in this section keep firm at from 4 }d. 
to 54d. per lb., according to quantity. Not a great deal of 
buying interest has been displayed in the case of phosphate 
of soda, but at round £10 Ios. per ton for the dibasic quality 
prices are reasonably steady. A fair call for contract deliveries 
of caustic soda has been reported on the basis of £12 15s. to 
£14 per ton, according to grade. Only a comparatively quiet 
business has been passing in chlorate of soda, with offers of 
this material maintained in the neighbourhood of 
per ton. Saltcake is well held at from /2 15s. to 43 per ton 
and fair quantities are being taken up. Quotations for bicar- 
bonate of soda are firm at round /10 10s. per ton, a quietly 
steady movement being experienced. Alkali is in moderate 
request, with contract prices still at 46 per ton. A fair demand 
for hyposulphite of, soda has been reported this week, with 
offers of the commercial product at about 49 per ton, and of 
the photographic at from £15 to £15 10s. Sales of sulphide of 
sodium have been comparatively poor, but the price position 
in this section is steady and unchanged, from 49 Ios. to £10 
per ton being quoted for the 60-65 per cent. concentrated 
solid quality and about £8 for the commercial. Bichromate 
of soda is well held on the basis of 3$d. per Ib., less 1 to 2} per 
ent., a moderate inquiry having fave experienced. 

No more than a quiet trade is going through on this market 
in the case of permanganate of potash, but values are held at 
round 53d. per lb. for the B.P. grade and 5}d. for the com- 
mercial. Yellow prussiate of potash is firm at from 6% 
to 7}d. per lb., according to quantity, and fair deliveries are 
being made. The demand for chlorate of potash is not exten- 
sive but prices keep up at round £27 Ios. per ton. Caustic 
potash meets with a moderate inquiry, with sales reported 
at about £28 10s. per ton. Carbonate of potash is obtainable 
to-day at 425 per ton. Bichromate of potash meets with a 
quietly steady call and values remain at 
1 to 24 per cent. 

Buying confidence in sulphate of copper has not yet been re- 
established, and sales this week have been relatively small, 
with quotations at a top figure of 421 per ton, f.o.b. Arsenic 
is fairly steady at about {19 per ton, at the mines, for white 
powdered, Cornish makes, with business in this material 
on quiet lines. Acetate of lime is in slow demand, but there 
has been no further easing off, brown being quoted at round 

7 58. per ton and grey at £13. 
in the lead products at from £33 10s. to £34 15s. per ton for 
brown acetate and £33 17s. 6d. to £35 15s. for white, with 
nitrate at up to 429 AOs. 


Acids and Tar Products 
continues to 


#20 IOS. 


less 


s4d. per Ib., 


\mong 


the acid products citric give way, 
current offers being no better than about ts. ofd. per lb., with 
sales rather slow. There is not much doing either in tartaric 
acid, but in this case prices are about held at 11}d. per Ib. 
Oxalic acid is quiet but steady at {1 12s. per cwt., ex store. 
\cetic acid is selling in moderate quantities at firm prices, 


with the technical glacial at about £51 per ton and the 8o per 
cent. commercial at £37. 

The tendency in the case of pitch is not too strong, supplies 
being readily offered at round 37s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. <A 
moderate business is passing in creosote oil at from 34d. 
4d. per gallon, naked, according to quality. Solvent naphtha 
is quoted at 1s. 13d. per gallon, naked, with the demand quiet. 
Interest in carbolic acid has quietened down, with crystals 
at from 5d. to 5}d. per Ib., f.o.b., and 60’s crude at about 
Is. 2d. per gallon, naked. 


\ quiet business is being done 


New British Standard Specifications 


Valve Fittings for Compressed Gas Cylinders 


rHE British Engineering Standards Association have just 
issued a British standard specification for Valve Fittings for 
Compressed Gas Cylinders Chis specification provides for 


valve fittings for compression gas cylinders for practically 
all the gases in general use and re quirements have been included 
for a safety release for carbon dioxide cylinders. Particulars 
are given in an appendix to thi specification of inspection 


gauges for checking the threads on the valves and the threads 


in the cylinder necks, and the National Physical Laboratory 
are the custodians of the standard g rauges so that tl vorking 
gauges necessary for the production of cylinders and valves 
can be checked at a reasonable cost. 
Identification Colours 

The Association has also issued British standard speci- 
cation for Identification Colours for Gas Cylinders Chis 
specification provides for identification colours for gas cylinders 


for gases most commonly in use, the underlying principle of the 
scheme being that vellow should represent toxic or 
gases and red, or maroon, inflammable For 


poisonous 


t 
example, 


Pases 


hydrogen and coal gas cylinders are to be coloured red, and 
chlorine cylinders are to be coloured yellow ; whilst the colour 
of cylinders for carbon monoxide—an inflammable and very 
poisonons gas—is a vellow ground with a red band rhe 
Committee responsible for the preparation of the schedule 
has recognised that there are other gases used in limited 
quantities for which a colour has not yet been allocated, 


and they point out that it is important that the cok 
far adopted should not be used for gases other tl 
indicated. 

Copies of the above specifications (Nos. 341 and 340, 1931 
can be obtained from the Publications Department, British 
Engineering Standards Association, 28, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1, price 2s. 2d. each, post free. 


urs SO 


those 





Co-ordination of Iron and Steel Specifications 
THE Iron and Steel Industry Committee, which was appointed 
by the Council of the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion at the end of last vear to consider the question of the co- 
ordination of the iron and steel specifications, has now started 


work. At a recent meeting the manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives stated that during the past year the industry had been 
asked to work to no fewer than 250 separate specifications, 


many of them varying 
unimportant details. 


from one another in only minor and 
That this multiplicity of specifications 


adds enormously to the cost of production cannot be too 
strongly emphasised. 

A small committee representative of the various inches 
of the iron and steel industry has now been set up to review 
existing specifications, both British standard and others, in 


the hope of being able to put forward recommendations for 
simplifying and so improving this most unsatisfactory position 


The Committee will naturally keep in mind the fact that 
particular circumstances may warrant the framing of particular 
requirements. On the other hand there can be no justification 
for the present chaotic conditions and the sooner som: “asure 
of co-ordination is etfected the better it will be for both the 
using as well as the producing interests. It is hoped that th 


users, generally recognising the economic value of this endea- 
vour, will support the efforts of the committee which will b 
directed to covering the present legitimate requirements of 
users by the minimum number of specifications 





The Physical Society 


THE Duddell Medal for 1930 was presented to Protessor 
Sir J. Ambrose Fleming, F.R.S., at the annual meeting of the 
Physical Society held at the Imperial College of Science, 
South Kensington, on Friday. In the annual report it was 
stated that the number of Honorary Fellows on the Koll 
on December 31 last was 11, Ordinary Fellows numbered 


754, and students 51, giving a net increase in total membership 
of 79 on the figures for the end of 19290 The following were 
elected Fellows at the previous meeting of the Society: 
Guy Burniston Brown, Thomas Eran Leyshon, Frank Ernest 
Hoare, Alastair Watson Gillies, and Reginald Frederick 
Clark 
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c N BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co., Ltp.—A profit of £243,550, after 
ompany ews making provision for taxation and charging debenture service 
\ SERRI \ loss of 48,824 is reported for the veat and interest, is shown in a preliminary statement issued by 
' the directors. Depreciation reserve again receives £50,000, 
5 ! ~s 
! 11 \ dividend ot 5 pel cent subject to taX making £,1,000,000, reserve fund £9,000, against % 100,000, 
. the ordinarv shares for 1930 and also making 41,000,000, and statt benefit fund a further 
s re € ie 1 the ordinary snares I 0 3« ; 
: oe £10,000 \ final ordinary dividend of 6 per cent. is recom- 
NTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co. OF CANADA, LTD Che report . ; 
i mended, making 10 per cent., as in previous years, and 
the ence Decembe 31, 1930, shows a net profit : : ‘ 
. leaving 44 490 to go forward, against 4 35,559 brought in 
> 77 ) gainst $22,235,997 In 1929 Ae Th 


(he directors have announced that 


interim dividend will be paid on the 1,100,000 41 ordinary 


respect of the year to June 30 next. 


(GRAPHITE OILS \fter making provision ior deprec 1ation, 


taxa lirectors’ fees, there is a profit of 41,343 \ dividend 

23] cent., less tax, is recommended, leaving to be carried 
tT rwal l 4] whee «’ 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL CORPORATION, Ltp.—The 
profit and loss account for the vear 1930 shows a trading 
pront of 414,035, and a balance of 4 5,003, subject to depre¢ la- 
Tl s carried to the balance sheet Proposals tor capital 





to be 


PINCHIN ] 


submitted in the near future 


JouNson and Co., Lrp.—A preliminary state 
ment for 1930 shows reduced profits at £391,323, compared 
349 In Che directors recommend a final divi- 
the ordinary shares of 12} per cent., making 22} pet 


nt. for the year Reserve receives 410,000, leaving {51,751 to 


With #4602 1929 





























< W l 
Bi N FERRY CHEMICAL AND MANURE C rhe profit and 
ss account for 1030 shows that after charging 410,213 
espect of depreciation, writing Off 42,000 to extinguish 
g providing for tax and preference dividend, and 
Q lance from p us vear, there remains 43,311 to 
forward 
I s, Sons, LESCHER AND WEB! The trading profit 
ounts to /I [he report states that capital 
st s further augm by 42,828, and mortgages art 
I ¢ 1,50 [he directors propose to transfer to 
gent serve 43,000, and « forward £2,435 after payment 
SIN iths idend on the preference shares 
UO PURKEY Rep ¢ For the vear 1930, after pro 
9 epairs, depreciati etc., the profit was 44,315 
\ s added balance brought forward 443,840, making 
$5,155 \fter paying lends on the preference shares 
€ is to * I forward a Dalance ol 0,092 
tors do not re I nv dividend on the ordinary 
> N, 3 e net fit for the ve ! ts 
77,953, W I tte ng 422,60 al 
e debenture interest £42,270, | 
e preference shares t es 7 
+ tl S es pe 
sis S Nb ( R In 
€ tT og 
4 es Vit 2 
10 per cent valns 
2 cat to gene! es e 18 announce 
st 15,00 ist Phe I 
p S re 1 52,139 Tt $24,575 
5 3 SQ 2 
\ s J 1 ; + 1930 states 
' sah in Sdate ta ie 
y I ging expenses, 1 gement 
t Ss Tees al taxatlo iKINY allow 
epre tio oubt ebts 5,118, making 
5.5 é ectors re me! that » dividends be 
spect of the} ve t that 42,500 be transferred to 
eserve alan 3,314 irried forwat 
5 \ RINE ( It nnounce that Imp 
] stries. Lt S ea otter for the Britis 
( ] 7 it to the sl ’ iders the 
tors British Aliz state that the I.C.I. has ere 
; tive } fore e sl} - cee Pa 
I ry shares in Alizarine d 12 I.C.l 
é shares 40 partiy-] shares of Alizarin« It 
1 ut that the scheme will go through provided 75 
s t s t 1 yt the te = 


ALEXANDER, | 


company, which 


ERGUSSON AND Co.—The net profits of this 


\ssociated Lead Manufa 
turers, amounted to 413,319 for the rr months ended November 
30, compared with 414,727 for the preceding accounting period 
of 12 months lhe preference share dividend absorbs {2,712 
It is proposed to pay on March 27 a dividend of 12} per cent 
a bonus of 73 per cent., on the “‘ A’”’ and “B” 
ordinary shares, being the same as for each of the two preceding 
periods, leaving £7,490 to be carried forward, against £7,733. 
Meeting March 26. 

WRIGHT, LAYMAN AND UMNEY Che report for 1930 states 
that the trading profit, including income from investments, 
was Adding the amount brought forward of £20,054, 
is £55,018. The Preference dividend absorbed 
2, interim on ordinary shares 48,719, and the directors’ 


is controlled by 


together with 


£35,504 
there remains 


£45-5 
fees 44,400, leaving £38,246. The directors recommend a 
further dividend of 123 cent. on the ordinary shares, 


2 pel 
the bonus of 
tax, 


tax, 


per cent 
} shares, 


tor vear, less 
hare on the 


ordinary 


making 25 £3,719, 
eT 


2s. 6d. | Ss less £8,719, 





carrving forward 420,809 
POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM CoaL Co., Ltp.—The report for 
1930 shows trading profits and income trom investments, 
ifter char losses incurred by subsidiary companies, and 
1 ion expenses, Of £370,465, against £309,475 In 


lirectors have written down the value of the 
y and have allocated to depreciation 
‘S £100,000 \fter meeting preference dividends, 
there is £31,740 to with 431,565 a year 
has been increased to £346,218, by 
from share premium account. 





] 
j { \ ro nared 
YO Torward, Compared 
o. General reserve 


transter £099,123 





( M’DovuGALL AND ROBERTSON.—For the year 
ended September 30 last the report states that the profit on 
trading, before charging income-tax, declined from £253,816 
to £238,007 Income-tax takes £21,296, compared with 
£10,391, and contributions to pensions funds total £11,202, 


413,795 to pensions and expenses. 


Loss on exchange 





and exchange reserve to date, including subsidiary companies, 

bsorb £08,707 The directors are making an allocation of 

‘3° 10 tO spe il reserve against ex¢ hanges and 410,000 to 

general reserve They recommend final dividend of the 

shares of 4 per cent., making per cent. for the 

vear compared with 15 per cent leaving 433,047 to carry 
rM v st 446,277 brought in 





Sir Ernest Benn at Sheffield Economy Meeting 


Sir ERNEsT BENN, speaking on Wednesday at a Sheffield 
meeting arranged in connection with the Friends of Economy 
( palgn, said What we want is less Government and 

gumptior1 his nation must wake up It has been 
too much under the spell of the politicians. We must do 
yurselves justice and not regard ourselves as being 45 million 


who « 


witted mugwumps innot move in any direction, 
1 t vho Whitehall blows the whistle This whining 
bout world conditions has something so hopeless about it 


] 


Other speakers included Lord Stanley of Alderley, Mr. Holford 
M.P., Mr. Archibald Ix .( Mr. Ronatd, 
President of the Shettield Chamber of Commerce 
\. Neill Arthur Neal. 


Crawtord, 


ind Councillor 





Heat Insulating Bricks 
\i ER VI 5, Lio innounce that they have recently 





ece ive the following among other contracts for their Fos- 
l-sil heat ; t labs and bricks 20,000 slabs for the 
West Midl s Electricity Authority’s generating 
tatio 142,000 bricks for one of the largest gas companies 
n the south of England ; 30,000 slabs for the new generating 
station at Sheffield ; 25,000 bricks and 20,000 insulating slabs 
in 3( a large oil com- 


» tons of pipe covering Composition for 


ks for export to Rhodesia. 
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ROTARY 
COMPRESSORS anp EXHAUSTERS 


of British Make 


Made in Sizes 6 to AS a low pressure Compres- 
1,200 cub. ft. per 
minute capacity. sor or Exhauster, the 
COMPRESSORS ‘“‘Broomwade” Rotary Machine 
or prasmives trom ¢ is super-efficient and ideal in 
to 40 lbs. per sq. in. 1 Bertha ¥ | 
EXHAUSTERS a respects. tri ing ¥ simple 
for vacuums in design, it is low in first cost 
within ‘23 in. 1 
lin and power consumption, of 
ee extremely compact dimensions, 


whilst 10 years’ actual experi- 
ABSOLUTE ence with many installations of 
SIMPLICITY this type has proved it to give 


HIGHEST lasting and reliable service. 


EFFICIENCY BROOM & WADE L": 
5 =i. HIGH WYCOMBE 











* 
‘i a Send for 
i —— a Catalogue ‘*R” 


‘BROOMWADE 


ROTARY COMPRESSORS & EXHAUSTERS 
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New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 
These lists are specially compiled for us from official 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 
arranged to refer any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks 
and Designs. 
coy } 7 ; Pp, trat ; ; ‘7. ; } T) a7 


Opp Vari 


Siete 
1 substances used in the manu 
British Dvestutts 


Manchester 


prevent oxidation 
Hexagon House, Blackley, 


rv 20, 1931 


Trade Marks 


Class 4. Dyes. British 
Hexagon House, Blackley, 


December -1% 1930 By 


\TRAM 

used in manu- 
OI philosophical research, and anti- 
luding aniline dves not including 
arbenindustrie 


519,393. Class 1. Chemical substances 
ctures, photogray 

but not 
ny goods of a hike kind to aniline dy L.G. FE 
\ktien-Gesellschaft Corporation organised under the 
laws of Germany irgplatz, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 


Germany manufacturer January 12, I 


orrosives, but and 


931. 





Bleaching Powder in Japan 


ction OF 1OW rade Dieacl 


g powder in Japan 

The Kojimachi- 
high test 
chlorine 


is reported at 60,719 short tons 
of Tokvo is the ly producer of 


having 60 


bleaching 
This 
f this high grade bleaching 
\ is exported to China. The 
was the only other firm which in the 
1 ] hing powder; however, the 
and the company will not 
months to one 


23 
powder avaliable 


vw nronducesc c 7 nN 
aNnV produs 50 nN ns 0 
i i 


Dai Nippon Jinzo Hirvo 


ist produced 


t 


powder per month, most ot \ n 


this high grade ble 


cil 
int was recently < l by fire 


1n produ T101 





Merchandise Marks Act 
of Trade hat in } of Section 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, a draft Order in Council 
n laid before Parliament requiring the following 
of imported goods to bear an indication of origin 
re { sale in the United Kingdom : 
rexhausters worked by mechani- 


ynnounce that in [| 


irsuance 


erated by means of air 


the types referred to 





Dyes and Bleaches for Egypt 


| Secretary to the Residency 


IV} reports 
Provincial Counci Tanta, i ing for 
May 2, 1031, for the supply 

Firms desirous 


and Dieaching materials 


ee; arbi 
Presented in Egypt by 


Various aveing 


{ offering materials of British manufacture can obtain 
further particulars of this call for tenders upon application to the 
Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, London 
S.W.1 Reference number F.X. 1062 should be 


quote d 





Exemption of Chemicals 

\ REPRESENTATION has been made to the Board of Trade under 
Section 10 (5) of the Act, 1926, regarding sodium 
with a view to its exemption 
Any communication on the subject 
be addressed to the Princ ipal Assistant Secretary, 
Industries and Manufactures Department, Board of Trade, 
Great George Street, S.W.1 month from the date*of 
this notice (March 17 


Finance 
ethyl methy! butyl barbiturat 
trom Key Industry duty. 


should 


within one 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shail be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. Jn each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced. } 

LUMINITE, LTD., London, $.E., dealers in colours, et 
M., 21/3/31 Registered March 5, first debenture 
to G. H. Fielding, Rosslyn, Rvydens Avenue, Walton-on- 
Thames: general charge 

ONSLOW CHINA CLAYS, 
Registered March 3 


not ex general 


#500 


LTD., London, 


42,000 debentures 


charge * {7,000 


S.W M., 
part ot 


December 31, 


21/3/31 
#5,000 


1930 
WELBECK DISTILLATION CO., LTD 


21/3/31 


415,000 


Mansfield M.. 
debentures part ot 


March 25, 


Registered March 6 £7,000 


general charge * £5 000 1930 


Receivership 


\NGLO-GERMAN PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, LTD. (R., 21/3/31.) T. F. Drever, of 414, 
Golders Green Road, N.W.11, was appointed receiver and 
manager on Febraury 27, 1031, under contained in 
debentures dated October 21 and November 3, R. A 
Gill, of $0, Gloucester Terrace, W.2, ceased to act in the above 
capacities on February 27 


power,s 


19430 





New Companies Registered 

S. BARNES, LTD 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent 
capital, 4500 in #1 shares 
and analytical chemists 
S. B. P. Barnes, E 

PERMUTIT CO., LTD., Aldwych House, Strand, W.C.2 
Registered March 13 Nominal capital, £100 in 41 
To take a licence from United Water Softeners, Ltd., to 
the trade mark ‘“ Permutit,’’ and to manufacture and sell 
water softening plant and materials, etc 

WATKINS AND LAING, LTD., 
Pavement, London, E.C.2 Registered March 13 Nominal 
capital, £10,000 in 10 per cent. cumulative preterence 
shares of {1 each and 60,000 ordinary shares of Is. each. To 
carry on the business of manufacturing chemists formerly 
carried on by W. Watkins and T. E. Laing. Dire 
W. Watkins, T. E. Laing 


Road 
Nominal 
manuitacturing 
druggists, ete Directors : 


Mansara House, Tankerton 
Registered March 1r4. 
Wholesale, retail 
and 
G. Brown 


shares 


use 


Finsbury Court, Finsbury 


7,000 


tors ;: 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

These inquiries, abstracted from the “‘ Board of Trade Journal,” 
have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade (Develop- 
ment and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

3RITISH INDIA.— A firm of engineers and contractors at 
Keamari, Karachi, desire the representation of British manu- 
facturers of anti-fouling and corrosive compositions for Sind, 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces. (Ref. No. 

CANADA.—Manufacturers’ agents in Toronto wish _ to 
represent British makers of zinc white for Province of Ontario. 
(Ref. No. 206.) 

GERMANY.—Berlin firm seeks the representation of makers 
of aniline colours and pigment colours. Ref. No. 216 
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